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Tue Book of Surveyinge adds considerably to our knowledge 
of the rural economy of that ages * Four maner of commens’” 
are described ; several. kinds of mills for corn, and other pur- 
poses, and also ‘ quernes that goo with‘hand ;’ different orders 
of tenants; down to the ‘ boundmen,’ who ‘ in some places 

.* contynue as yet ;’—* and many tymes, by colour thereof, there 
-* be many freemen, taken as boundmen, and their lands and 
_* goods is taken from them.’ Lime and marl ate mentioned 
4s common manures ; and the former Was sdmetimes spread on 
the surface to destroy heath. Both draining and irrigation are 
noticed ; though the latter but slightly. And the work con- 
cludes with an inquiry; ‘ Howe to make a township that is worth 
* XX. marke a. yere, worth XX. li. a year:’ from which we 
shall give a specimen of the author’s:‘manner, as well as of the e- 
conomy of the age. 

-* It is undoubted, that to every townshyppe that standeth jn 
* tyllage in the playne countrey, there be érrable landes to 
* plowe, and sowe, and leyse to tye or tedder theyr horses and 
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mares upon, and common pasture to kepe, and oge theyr 
catell, beestes, and shepe upon. And also they have medowe 
grounde to get aor hey upon. Than to let it be known how 
many acres of errable lande euery man hath in tyllage, and of 
the same acres in euery felde to chaunge with his neyghbours, 
and to leye them toguyther, and to make hym one seuerall close 
in euery felde, for his errable landes and his leyse in euery 
felde, to leye them togyther in one felde, and to make one se- 
uerall clese for them all. And also another seuerall close for 
come of his common pasture, and also his porcion of his 
medowe in a seuerall close by itselfe, and al kept in seueral 
both in wynter and somer; and euery cottage shall have his 
portion assigned hym accordynge to his rent, and than shall 
nat the ryche man ouerpresse the poore man with his cattell, 
and every man may eate his own close at his pleasure. And 
vndoubted, that hay and strawe that will find one beest in the 
house wyll finde two beestes in the close, and better they shall 
lyke. For those beestis in the house have short heare and 
thynne, and towards March they will pylle and be bare. 
And therefore they may nat abyde in the fylde byfore the 
heerdmen in winter tyme for colde. And those that lie ina 
close under a hedge have longe heare and thyck, and they 
wyll neuer pylle nor be bare, and by this reason the husbande 
maye kepe twyse so many catell as he did before. 

‘ This is the cause of this approwment. Nowe euery hus- 
bande hath sixe seuerall closes, whereof iii. be for corne, the 
fourthe for his leyse, the fyfte for his commen pastures, and 
the sixte for his haye; and in wynter time there is but one 
occupied with corne, and than hath the husbande other fyue 
to occupy tylle lente come, and that he hath his falowe felde, 
his ley fide, and his pasture felde al sommer. And when he 
hath mowen his medowe, than he hath his medowe grounde, 
soo that if he have any weyke catell that wold be amended, or 
dyvers maner of catell, he may put them in ‘any close he wyll, 
the which is a great aduantage ; and if all shulde lye commen, 
than wolde the edyche of the corne feldes and the aftermath 
of all the meadowes be eaten in X. or XII: dayes. « And the 
rych men that hath moche catell, wold have the advantage, 
and the poore man can have no helpe nor relefe’ in-wynter, 
whan he hath moste nede; and if an acre of lande'be worthe 
sixe pens or it be enclosed, it will be worth VIII. pens whan 
it is enclosed, by reason of the compostyng and dongyng of 
the cattell that chall go and lye upon it both day and nighteé; 
and if any of his thre closes that he hath for his corne be 
worne or ware bare, than he may breke and plowe up his close 
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* that he hadde for his layse, or the close that he hadde for his 
* commen pasture, or bothe, and sowe them with corne, anid 
* let the other lye for a time, and so shall he have alway reist 
* grounde, the which will beat moche corne with lytel donge ; 
* and also he shall have a great profyte of the wod in the hedges 
* whan it is growen, and not only these profytes and advantages 
* beforesaid, but he shall saue moche more than al these; for 
* by reason of these closes, he shall save meate, drinke, and 
wages of a shepeherde, the wages of the heerdman, and the 
wages of the swine heerde, the which may fortune to be as 
chargeable as all his holle rent, and also, his corne shall be bet~ 
ter saued from eatinge or distroyeng with catel. For dout ye 
nat but heerdemen with their catell, shepeherdes with their 
shepe and tieng of horses and mares, distroyeth moch corne, 
the which the hedges -wold saue. Paraduenture some men 
would say, that this shuld be against the common weale, bi- 
cause the shepeherdes, heerdmen, and swyneherdes, shuld than 
be put out of wages. To that it may be answered, though 
these occupations be not used, there be as many newe occu- 
pations that were not used before. As gettyng of quickesettes, 
diching, hedging, and plashing, the which the same men may 
use and occupye.’ 
The next author who writes professedly on agriculture is 
Tusser, whose Five Hundred Points of Husbandry was published 
in 1562, and has been recommended by Lord Molesworth to be 
taught in schools. * . The edition of 1604 is the one we make use 
of here, in which the Book of Husbandry consists of 118 pages ; 
and then follows the Points of Housewiferie, occupying 42 pages 
more. It is written in verse, Amidst a vast heap of rubbish, 
there are some useful notices concerning the state of agriculture 
in different parts of England. Hops, which had been introduc- 
.ed in the early part of the 16th century, and:on the culture of 
which a treatise was published in 1574 by -Reynolde Scott, are 
mentioned as a well known crop. Buckwheat was sown after 
‘barley. It seems to have been the practice then, in some places, 
to * geld fillies’ as well as colts. Hemp and flax are mention- 
ed as common crops. Enclosures must have been numerous ig 
several counties ; and there is a very good * comparison between” 
* champion (open fields) country, and severall’ which Blythe 
afterwards transcribed into his Jmprover Improved. Carrots, 
cabbages, turnips, and rape, are mentioned among the herbs 


* Some considerations for the promoting of Agricultureand en» 
ploying the poer, Dublin, - 
“ 
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and roots for the kitchen, There is nothing to be found in 
Tusser about serfs, or bondmen, as in Fitzherbert’s works. 
This author’s division of the crop is rather curious, though pro- 
bably quite inaccurate, if he means that the whole rent might 
be paid by a tenth of the corn, But this, perhaps, is not his 
meaning. 
‘ One part cast forth for rent due out of hand. 
* One other part for seed to sow thy land. 
‘ Another part leaue parson for his tith. 
* Another part for harvest, sickle and sith. 
¢ One part for ploughwrite, cartwrite, knacker and smith. 
One part to uphold thy teemes that draw therewith. 
Another part for servant and workman’s wages laie. 
‘ One part likewise for filbellie daie by daie. - 
* One part thy wife for needful things doth crave, 
* Thyself and thy child the last part would have. ’ 

The next writer is Barnaby Googe, whose Whole Art of Huse 
bandry was printed in 1578, and again by Markham in 1614, 
The first edition is merely a translation of a German work; 
and very little is said of English Husbandry in the second, 
though Markham made some trifling interpolations, in ordet, 
as it is alleged, to adapt the German Husbandry to the Eng- 
lish climate. It is, for the most patt, made up of gleanings 
from all the ancient writers of Greece and Rome, whose absur- 
dities are faithfully retained ; with here and there some descrip- 
tion of the practices of the age, in which there is little of hovel- 
ty or importance. Googe mentions’a number of English wri- 
ters who lived about the time of Fitzherbert, whose works have 
not been preserved. t 

For more than 50 years after this, or till near the middle of 
the 17th century, there are no systematic works:on husbandry, 
though several treatises on particular departments of it. From 
these it is evident, that all the different operations of the farmer 
were performed with more care: and:correetness than formerly ; 

.that the fallows were better worked’; the fields kept freer of 
weeds; and much more attention paid to-manures'of every kind. 
. A few of the writers of this:period deserve to be shortly noticed. 
Sir Hugh Plat, in his Jewel House of Art and Nature, print- 
ed in 1594, (which Weston im’ his: Catalogue erroneously gives 
to Gabriel Plattes), makes some useful observations on manures, 
but chiefly collected from other. writers, Hisi censure of the 
practice of leaving farm-dung lying scattered aboutis among the 
most valuable. ; . 
Sir John Norden’s Surveyor’s Diglogue, printed in 1607, and 
reprinted with additions in 1618, is a work of considerable me- 
rit. The first three books of it relate to the rights of the Lord 


o 
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of the Manor, and the various tenures by which landed pro- 
perty was then held, with the’ obligations which they imposed : 
Aniong others,’ we find the singular custom so humorously de- 
scribed in the: Spectator, about the incontinent widow riding 
upon a ram. In the fifth book, there ate a good many judi- 
cious observations on the § different natures of grounds, how 
* they may be employed, how they may be bettered, reformed 
‘and amended.’ ‘The famous meadows near Salisbury are 
mentioned; and when cattle have fed their fill, hogs, it is pre- 
tended, ‘ are made fat with the remnant, namely with the knots 
* and sappe of the grasse.’ So many extravagant assertions 
have been made about these meadows by several of our early 
writers, that we ought to receive their statements with some de- 
gree of scepticism, wherever they seem to approach the mar- 
vellous. * Clouer grasse, or the grasse honey suckle,’ (white 
clover), is directed to be sown with other hay seeds. ‘ Carrot 
rootes’ were then raised in several parts of England, and some- 
times by farmers. London street and stable nn was carried 
to a distance by water; though it appears from later writers to 
have been got almost for the trouble of removing. And leases 
of twenty-one years are. recommended for persons of small ca- 
pital, as better than employing it in purchasing land ;—an opi- 
nion that prevails very generally among our present farmers. 

Bees seem to ‘have been great favourites with these early wri- 
ters; and among others, there is a treatise by Butler, a gentle- 
man of Oxford, called the Feminine Monarchie, or the History 
of Bees, printed in 1609, full of all manner of quaintness and 
pedantry. 

We shall pass over Markham, Mascall, Gabriel Plattes, and 
several other authors of this period, the best part of their writ- 
ings being preserved by Blythe and Hartlib, of whom we shall 
‘say a little immediately. In Sir Richard Weston’s Discourse on 
the Husbandry of Brabant and Flanders, published by Hartlib 
in 1645, we may mark the dawn of the vast improvements 
which have since been effected in Britain. This gentleman was 
ambassador from England to the Elector Palatine and King of 
‘Bohemia in 1619, and had the merit of being the first who in- 
troduced the great clover, as it was then called, into English a- 
gricuiture about 1645, and probably turnips also. His direc- 
tions for the cultivation of clover are better than was to be ex- 
pected. It thrives best, he says, when you sow it on the worst 
and barrenest grounds, such as our worst heath ground is in 
England. The ground is to be pared and burnt; unslacked 
lime must be added to the ashes. The ground is next to be 
well ploughed and harrowed; and about ten pounds of clover 
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seed must be sown on an acre, in April or the end of March, 
If you intend to preserve seed, then the second crop must be 
let stand till it come to a full and dead ripeness ; and you shall 
have at the least five bushels per acre. Being once sown, it will 
last five years ; and then being ploughed, it will yield three or 
four years together rich crops of wheat, and after that a crop 
of oats, with which clover seed is to be sowed again. It is in 
itself an excellent manure, Sir Richard adds; and so it should 
be, to enable land to bear this treatment. In less than‘ten years 
after its introduction, that is, before 1655, the culture of clo- 
ver, exactly according to the present method, seems to have 
been well known in England; and it had then made its way even 
to Ireland, 

A great many works on agriculture appeared during the time 
of the Commonwealth, of which Blythe’s Jmprover Improved, and 
Hartlib’s Legacy, are the most valuable. The first edition of 
the former was published in 1649, and of the latter in 1650; 
and both of them were enlarged in subsequent editions. In the 
first edition of the Jmprover Improved, no mention is made of 
clover, nor in the second of turnips; but, in the third, publish- 
‘ed in 1662, clover is treated of at some length; and turnips are 
recommended as an excellent cattle crop, the culture of which 
should be extended from the kitchen garden to the field. Sir 
Richard Weston must have cultivated turnips before this; for 
Blythe says, that ‘ Sir Richard affirmed to himself, he did feed 
his swine with them; they were first given boil’d, but afterwards 
the swine came to eat them raw,’ and ‘ would run after the 
carts and pull them forth as they gathered them ;’ an expression 
which conveys an idea of their being cultivated in the fields. 

Blythe’s book is the first systematic work, in which there are 
some traces of the convertible husbandry, so beneficially esta- 
blished since, by interposing clover and turnip between culmi- 
ferous crops. He is a great enemy to commons and common 

_ fields; and to retaining land in old pasture, unless it be of the 
best quality. His description of different kinds of ploughs is in- 
teresting ; and he justly recommends such as were drawn by two 

-horses (some even by’one horse) in preference to the weighty 
clumsy machines, which required four horses or oxen, or more. 
Almost all the manures now used, seem to haye been then well 
known ; and he brought lime himself from a distance of twenty 
miles. -He speaks of an instrument which ploughed, sowed, and 
harrowed at the same time; and the Setting of corn was then a 
subject of much discussion. ‘ It was not many years,’ says 
Blythe, ¢ since the famous city of London petitioned the Parlia- 
jncnt of England against two anusancies or offensive commodi; 
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ties, which were likely to come into great use and esteem; and 
that was Newcastle coal, in regard of their stench, &c.; and 
hops, in regard they’would spoyle the taste of drink, and en- 
danger the people ! ’ 

artlib’s Legacy is a very heterogeneous performance, con- 
taining, among some very judicious directions, a great deal of 
rash speculation. Several of the deficiencies which the writer 
(R. Child) complains of in English agriculture, must be placed 
to the account of our climate, and never have been nor can be 
supplied. Some of his recommendations are quite unsuitable to 
the state of the comms and display more of general knowledge, 
and good intention, than of either the theory or practice of a- 
griculture.- Among the subjects deserving notice, may be men- 
tioned the practice of steeping and liming seed corn as a pre- 
ventive of smut ; changing every year the species of grain, and 
bringing seed corn from a distance; ploughing down green 
crops as manure; and feeding horses with broken oats and 
ehaff. This writer seems to differ a good deal from Blythe a- 
bout the advantage of interchanging tillage and pasture. * It 
* were no losse to this Island, ’ f says, * if that we should not 
¢ plough at all, if so be that we could certainly have corn at a 
$ reasonable rate, and likewise vent for all our manufactures of 
¢ wool; ’ and one reason for this is, that pasture employeth more 
hands than tillage, instead of depopulating the country, as was 
commonly imagined. The Grout which he mentions * as com- 
ing over to us in Holland ships,’ about which he desires infor- 
mation, was probably the same with our present shelled barley ; 
and mills for manufacturing’ it were introduced into Scotland 
from Holland, towards the beginning of the last century. 

To the third edition published in 1655, are subjoined De 
Beatie’s Annotations, with the writer of the. Legacy’s answers ; 
both of them ingenious, and sometimes instructive. But this 
cannot. be said of Gabriel Plattes’s Mercurius Letificans, also 
added to this edition, which is a most extravagant production, 
There are also several. communications from Hartlib’s different 
correspondents ; of which the most interesting are those on the 
early cultivation, and great value of clover. Hartlib himself 
does not appear much in this collection. But he seems to have 
‘been a very useful person in editing the works of others, and as 
a collector of miscellaneous information on rural subjects. It is 
strange that neither. Blythe nor Hartlib, nor any of Hartlib’s 
correspondents, had ever heard of Fitzherbert’s works. 

Among the other writers previous to the Revolution, we shall 
only mention Ray the botanist and Evelyn, both men of great 
‘talents and research, whose works are still in high estimation. 
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A new edition of Evelyn’s Si/va and Terra was published it:1777 
by Dr Hunter, with large notes and elegant engravings, and 
reprinted in 1812. 

Some of the works of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
aré now very scarce, = most of them little known to agricul- 
turists of the present day. In almost all of them there is much 
that is now useless, and not @ little trifling and. foolish; yet the 
labour of perusal is not altogether fruitless. He who wishes to 
view the condition of the great body of the people during this 
period, as well as the cultivator who still obstinately resists eve- 
ry new practice, may, each of them, be gratified and instruc 
ed, in tracing the gradual progress of improvement, both in en- 
joyment, and in useful industry. The preceding review com- 
mences with a period of feudal anarchy and despotism, and comes 
down to the time when the exertions of individual interest were 

rotected and encouraged by the firm administration of equal 
jaws ;—when the prosperity of Great Britain was no longer rey 
tarded by internal commotions, nor endangered by hostile in- 
yasion. 


The laws of this period, in so far as they relate to agriculture 
and rural economy, display a similar progress in improvement. 

From the beginning of the reign of Henry VII. to the end of 
Elizabeth’s, a number of statutes were made for the encourage- 
ment of tillage, though probably to little purpose. The great 
grievance of those days, was the practice of laying arable land 
to pasture, and suffering the farm-houses to fall toruin. ‘ Where, 
* in some towns, ’ says the statute 4th Henry VII. (1488), * two 
* hundred persons were occupied and lived of their lawful lay 
* bours, now there are occupied two or three herdsmen, and the 
* residue fall into idleness ;’ therefore it is ordained, that hous- 
es which, within three years, haye been let for farm, with twen- 
ty acres of land, lying in tillage or husbandry, shall be upheld, 
under the penalty of half the profits to be forfeited to the King 
or the lord of the fee. Almost half a century afterwards, the 
practice had become still more alarming; and in 1534, a new 
act was tried, apparently with as little success, ‘ Some haye 
* 24,000 sheep, some 20,000, some 10,000, some 6000, some 
€ 4000, and some more and some less;’ and yet it is alleged 
the price of wool had nearly doubled, * sheep being come to a 
few persons hand’ A penalty was therefore imposed on all 
who kept aboye 2000 sheep ; and no person was to take in farm 
more than two tenements of husbandry. By the 39th Elizabeth 
(1597), arable land made pasture since the Ist Elizabeth, shall 
be again conyerted into tillage, and what js arable shall not be 
converted into pasture. 
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Many laws were enacted during this period against vagabonds, 
ss they were called ; and persons who could not find employ- 
ment seem to have been sometimes confounded with those who 
really preferred. idleness and plander. The dissolution of the 
feudal system, and the suppression of the monasteries, necessa- 
rily deprived a great part of the rural population of the means 
of support. They could not be employed in cultivating the soil ; 
for there was no middle class of farmers possessed of capital to 
be vested in improvements; and what little disposable capital 
was in the hands of great proprietors, could not, in these rude 
times, be so advantageous!y embarked in the expensive and pre- 
carious labours of growing corn, as in. pasturage, which requir- 
ed much less skill and superintendance. Besides, there was a 
constant demand for wool on the Continent; while the corn 
market was not only confined by laws against exportation, but 
fettered by restrictions on the internal trade. In this state of 
things, it would have been wiser to have encouraged manufac- 
tures, as furnishing the natural outlet to the surplus of the agri- 
cultural population, than to have interfered with private inter- 
est, under pretence of encouraging husbandry. Lut, instead of 
this, the interest of the labouring classes, who were, in some in- 
stances, prohibited from going to great cities and becoming ar- 
tifcers, as well as of the proprietors in the management of their 
estates, were to be sacrificed to the most mistaken views of na- 
tional policy. The laws regarding the wages of labour, and the 
price of provisions, are a further proof of the ignorance of the 
age in matters of political economy, particularly in regard to the 
proper subjects of legislation. ~ 

By the statute 1552, it is declared, that any person that shall 
buy merchandize, victual, &c. coming to market; or make any 
bargain for buying the same, before they shall be in the market 
ready to be sold; or shall make any motion for enhancing the 

ice ; or dissuade any person from coming to market; or for- 

ar to bring any of the things to market, &c. shall be deemed 
a Forestaller. Any person who buys and sells again in the same 
market, or within four miles thereof, shall be repgted a Regrat- 
er. Any person buying corn growing in the fields, or any o- 
ther corn, with intent to sell again; shall be teputed an unlaw- 
ful Ingrosser. It was also declared, that no person shall sell 
cattle within five weeks after he bought thém. Licenses, in- 
deed, were to be granted in certain cases, and particularly when 
the price of wheat was at or under six shillings and eightpence 
a quarter, and other kinds of grain in that proportion. 

lhe laws regarding the exportation and importation of corn, 
during this period, could have had little effect in encouraging 
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agriculture, though, towards the latter part of it, they gradual. 
ly approached that system which was finally established at and 
soon after the Revolution. From the time of the abovemention- 
ed statute against forestallers, which effectually prevented expor- 
tation, as well as the freedom of the home trade, when corn 
was above the price therein specified, down to 1688, there are 
at least twelve separate enactments on this subject ; and some of 
them are so nearly the same, that it is probable they were not 
very carefully observed. The price at which wheat was allowed 
to be exported, was raised from 6s. 8d. a quarter, the price fix- 
ed by the Ist and 2d of Philip and Mary (1553), to 10s. in 
1623 ; to 20s. in 1593; to 26s. 8d. in 1604; to 32s. in 1623; 
* to 40s. in 1660; to 48s. in 1663; and at last, in 1670, expor. 
tation was permitted without limitation. Certain duties how- 
ever were payable, which in some cases seem to have amounted 
to a prohibition, and until 1660 importation was not restrained 
even in years of plenty and cheapness. In permitting exporta- 
tion, the object appears to have been revenue rather than the 
encouragement of production. 
The first statute for levying tolls at turnpikes, to make or re 
pair roads in England, passed in 1663. 


Of the state of agriculture in Scotland in the 16th, and the 
greater part of the ! 7th centuries, very little is known ; no pro- 
fessed treatise on the subject appeared till after the Revclution, 
The south-eastern counties were the earliest improved, and yet, 
jn 1660, their condition seems to have been very wretched: 
Ray who made a tour along the eastern coast in that year, says 
¢ We observed little or nu fallow grounds in Scotland ; some ley 
€ ground we saw which they manured with sea wreck. The men 
* seemed to be wey lezy, and may he frequently observed to 
* plough in their cloaks. It is the fashion of them to wear 
* cloaks when they go abroad, but especially on Sundays. They 
¢ have neither good bread, cheese, nor drink. ‘They cannot 
* make them nor will they learn. ‘Their butter is very indiffer- 
# ent, and one would wonder how they could contrive to make 
* it so bad. They use much pottage made of coalwort, which 
¢ they call kai], sometimes broth of decorticated barley. The 
* ordinary country houses: are pitifyl cots, built of stone, and 
* covered with ‘turfs, haying in them but one room, many of 
¢ them no chimneys, the windows very sma!! holes, and not 
¢ glazed. The ground in the valleys and plains bears very good 
* corn, but especially bears barley or bigge, and oats, but rare: 
€ ly wheat and rye.’ * 


*. Select Remains of John Ray. Lond. 1760, 
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It is probable that no great change had taken place in Scot+ 
land, from the end of the fifteenth century, except that tenant, 
gradually became possessed of a little stock of their own, instead 
of having their farms stocked by the landlord. ‘ The minority 
‘ of James Y., the reign of Mary Stewart, the infancy of her 
§ son, and the civil wars of her grandson Charles I., were all 
$ periods of lasting waste. The very laws which were made 
¢ during successive reigns, for protecting the tillers of the soil 
$ from spoil, are the best proofs of the deplorable state of the 
$ husbandman. ’ + 

Yet in the 17th century were those laws made, which paved 
the way for the present improved system of agriculture in Scot- 
land. By statute 1633, landholders were enabled to have their 
tithes yalued, and to buy them either at 9 or at 6 years purchase, 
according to the nature of the property. The statute 1685 con- 
ferring on landlords a power to entail their estates, was indeed 
of a we different tendency, in regard to its effects on agricul- 
ture. But the two acts in 1695, for the division of commons, 
and separation of intermixed properties, have facilitated in an 
eminent degree the progress of improvement. 


From the Revolution to the accession of his present Majesty, 


the progress of agriculture was by no means so considerable as 
we should be led to imagine from the great exportation of corn. 
It is the opinion of well informed writers, * that very little im- 
provement had taken place, either in the cultivation of the soil, 
or in the management of live stock, from the Restoration down 
to the middle of last century. Even Clover and Turnips, the 
-gteat support of the present improved system of agriculture, 
were confined to a few districts, and, at the latter period, were 
scarcely cultivated at all by common farmers in dhe northerr 
part of the island. Of the writers of this period, therefore, we 
shall notice only such as describe some improyement in the 
modes of culture, or some extension of the practices that were 
formerly little known. 

In Houghton’s Collections on Husbandry and Trade, a peri- 
odical work begun in 1681, we haye the first notices of turnips 
being fed on the ground with sheep. ‘ Some in Essex have 
€ their fallow after turnips, which feed their sheep in winter, 
* by which means their turnips are scooped, and so made ¢apa~ 
* ble to hold dews and rain water, which, by corrupting, im- 
* bibes the nitre of the air, and when the sheil breaks, it runs 


+ Chalmers’ Caledonia, Vol. II. p. 732. 


* Annals of Agriculture, No. 270, Harte’s Essays. Comber om 
National Subsistence, p. 161. 
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about and fertilizes. By feeding the sheep, the land is dung. 
ed as if it had been folded, and those turnips, though few or 
none be carried off for human use, are a very excellent im. 
provement; nay, some reckon it so, though they only plough 
the turnips in, without feeding.’* This was written in le 
bruary 1694, but ten years before, Worlidge, one of his cor: 
respondents, observes, * sheep fatten very well on turnips, which 
* prove an excellent nourishment for them in hard winters, when 
© fodder is scarce ; for they will rot only eat the greens, but feed 
© on the roots in the ground, and scoop them hollow even to the 
* very skin.’—* Ten acres,’ he adds, * sown with clover, ‘tur. 
e 
. 


¢ 
s 
‘ 
« 


nips, &c. will feed as many sheep as one hundred acres there- 
of would before have done.’ + 

At this time Potatoes were beginning to attract notice. ‘ The 
Potatoe,’ says Houghton, ‘ is a baaciferous herb, with escw 
lent roots, bearing winged leaves, and a bell flower. 

* This, I have been informed, was brought first out of Vir- 
ginia by Sir Walter Raleigh; and he stopping at Ireland, some 
was planted there, where it thrived very well, and to good 
purpose; for in their succeeding wars, when all the corn above 
ground was destroyed, this supported them ; for the soldiers, 
unless they had dug up all the ground where they grew, and 
almost sifted it, could not extirpate them; from thence they 
were brought to Lancashire, whete they are very numerous, 
and now they begin to spread all the kingdom over. They 
are a pleasant food boil’d or roasted, and eaten with butter and 
sugar. There is a sort brought from Spain, that are of x 
longer form, and are more luscious than ours; they are much 
set by, and sold for sixpence or eightpence the pound. ’ t 
The next writer is Mortimer, whose Whole Art of Hus- 
bandry was published in 1706, and has since run through seve- 
ral editions. It is a tegular systematic work of considerable 
merit; and it does not appear that much improvement has been 
made in the practices he describes, in many parts of Britain. 
From the third edition of Hartlib’s Legacy, we learn that clover 
was. cut green, and given to cattle; and it appears that this 
practice of soiling, as it is now called, had become very com- 
mon about the beginning of last century, wherever clover was 
cultivated. Rye-grass was now sown along with it. Turnips, 
were hand-hoed, and extensively employed in feeding sheep aid 
cattle, in the same manner as at present. 
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* Houghton’s Collections on Husbandry and Trade, Vol. 1, 
p. 213. Edit. 1728. ; 

+ Ib, Vol. IV. p. 142-144. 

t Houghton’s Collections, Vol. II. p. 468. 
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The first considerable improvement in the practice of that pe- 
riod, was introduced by Jethro Tull, a gentleman of Berkshire, 
who began to drill wheat and other crops, about the year 1701, 
and whose Horse-hoeing Husbandry was published in 1731. In 
giving a short account of the innovations of this eccentric writer, 
it is not meant to enter into any discussion of their merits. It 
will not detract much from his reputation to admit, that, like 
most.other men who leave the beaten path, he was sometimes 
misled by inexperience, and sometimes deceived by a tco san- 

uine imagination. Had Tull confined his recommendation of 
the drill husbandry, to leguminous and bulbous-rooted plants 
generally, and to the cereal gramina only in particular circum- 
stances ; and had he, without puzzling himself about the food 
of plants, been contented with pointing out the great advantage 
of pulverizing the soil in most cases, and extirpating weeds in 
every case, he would certainly have deserved a high rank among 
the benefactors of his country. A knowledge of his doctrines 
and practice, however, will serve as a necessary introduction to 
the present approved modes of culture. 

( To be continued.) 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Effects of Average High and Low Prices. 


(Continued from page 207.) 


As the rate of price and style of living in all its extent, ne- 
cessarily correspond with and mutually regulate each other, we 
cannot reduce the former, without altering the latter. All the 

reduction in price, that cam be effected by any practicable dimi- 
nution of taxes is very inconsiderable. if we want to have the 
general rate of prices reduced to that of any per at which it 


was lower, as, for exariple, the beginning of the Jast century, 
the Reformation, or even to the still much lower rates at the 
signing of the Magna Charta, or of the times of the Norman con< 
quest, all ranks must be contented to fall back to the inferior or 
poorer mode of jiving, and, of course, the smaller average 
quantum of ‘employment, or the means of charging, of that par- 
ticular period oF our ancestors on which we choose to fix. All 
must consent to sacrifice the comfofts and additional articles, in 
eating, clothing, furniture, instruction, amusement, &c. which 
are Tnnented by the difference between the present average 
tate, and the rate of that period. ‘This is indispensably neces- 
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sary; for it is that difference which enables all ranks to obtain 
the more varied comforts, Juxuries, and the larger average por. 
tion of wealth of the present age. 

But such a returning to poverty and inferior living is an ab. 
surdity, with our present rate and state of population ; and will 
never be seriously admitted by any person acquainted with the 
subject, who will allow himself to think freely on it. Nature 
will force her way in spite of all prejudices } and she will attend 
to no theory but her own, Her real laws will continue to ope- 
rate whatever dreams may be indulged in concerning them, And 
ail the puny works constructed by men to oppose her current, 
will ultimately be swept away by one or other of her overwhelm- 
ing tides. rr 

A fall in the price of any article, from which certain classes 
derive the whole, or a considerable part, of their income, is uni- 
formly, and upon the foregoing analysis it is clear that it ever 
must be, attended with more or less embarrassment and . stress 
to those classes, and to others through them. Even in we case 
when this fall is from a temporary exorbitant to the fair or na- 
tural rate, embarrassment and distress will take place. It af- 
fects the amount of income, and the mode of living of these 
classes, as well as injures their arrangements: And most circu- 
lators will raise their mode of living to their income, if this be 
increased, though the addition may be caused merely by occa- 
sional circumstances. ‘They are apt to form arrangements in 
business suited to their new prices. But when the fall is from 
the fair or natural rate to one that is too low, the injurious con- 
sequences are more general; for it reaches all, even the most 
prudent. In proportion also as any branch of circulation is more 
extensive, or gives employment to a greater number, the fall in 
price produces the more extensive and severe embarrassment and 
distress, as it affects more generally all other classes. 

This impoverishing effect, with the embarrassing consequen- 
ces, takes place when population is stationary, and evén decreas 
ing; but, with an increasing population, it is felt with double 
force. With a decreasing population, there is a natural ten- 
dency to a lower price, and the particular fall coincides with this 
general movement; but, with an increasing population, there 
1s an equally natural tendency to a higher price. The sup 
fall, therefore, is in opposition to the general movement; and con- 
sequently must produce greater embarrassment. Those classes 
that are more immediately affected by the fall, suffer more severe- 
ly, as there is a tendency in the rates of many other classes of 
circulators, instead of yielding to the influence of theirs, to coun- 
teract it, and at least to remain stationary. Their diminished 
income, of eourse, is felt with more severity. 
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With an increasing population, from the nature of things, 
this ever must be the fact. A permanent fall of general average 

ices, with such a state of population, seems to be an impossi- 
bility. From the supply of certain classes’ exceeding occasion- 
ally the demand for the time, a fall in their articles may take 
place ; but most of the other articles will maintain their rate ; 
and the increase of population, by its powerful and, indeed, un- 
controulable influence, will at length check the falling movement 
in the former, and restore their price to the proper rate. 

It is thus perfectly evident, that every fall from the fair price, 
and particularly of any leading article, must seriously injure the 
class that deals in it, as well as all connected with the class ; 
while it brings only a little temporary advantage to the annuitants 
with fixed incomes, The nation is necessarily the poorer for 
every such fall. 

ad any statistician, who holds the genuine doctrine of na- 
ture, that @ high average rate of price tends to enrich a nation, 
and to increase its comforts, been cruel enough as a theorist, to 
have wished for a complete confirmation of his doctrine, by an 
exemplification of ‘the effects of a too low rate of price, he has 
obtained it in the history of the last nine months. A gallant 
soldier, in the heart of your Grampians, has said quaintly, but 
not unreasonably, This peace and plenty, which we were all 
bawling out for, have played the deuce with us. Every body is’ 
complaining. They have ruined many, and injured most. And 
why? Because, under the present circumstances, peace and - 
plenty have for a time produced a reduction of the fair British 
price of subsistence. ‘ae 

The evils of a reduced price are at this moment felt to-be - 
distressingly real by the greatest part of British population. 
The price of that most extensive article of all, subsistence, has: 
fallen, on an average, more than one-fourth below its natural 
price: indeed, at present, nearly to one-third. By the natural 
price of an article, we have seen, is meant that price which en- 
ables the dealers in it to meet the prices of other circulators for - 
the given period, and live according to the usual style of the 
class for the given period. ‘ 

The average natural:price:of subsistence, as of other articles, 
has risen’ considerably. in Britain within these twenty years. 
This has sprung from the higher demands made on the culti- 
vator, not only by the government classes, but by all the other 
classes. ‘These have raised their prices to meet the increased 
demands of government, as well as to pay for the better style 
of living introduced by the augmented wealth and employment 
: @reated by the increase of population, Besides, his class, like 
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others, has gradually reached a much better style,.of ‘living; 
and, therefore, like them too, must ch hi to cover. 

expense. The result of all this is a considerable rise in the fair 
rate of his articles. ie sod 

The average natural price of wheat, for the: present .periody 
of seven or ten years, or that which corresponds. with the gene 
ral average rate of other articles for the period, cannot be;taken 
lower than somewhere between 70s. and 80s. the: quarter 5 but 
it has fallenbelow 55s. ‘The income of the culjivator, thergs 
fore, is diminished in a degree equal to.,about,9Qs.,on. ev 
quarter of wheat. Most of his other articles have-failen, th 
not ina similar proportion with grain. Aceording to,this 
tio, the annual income of the agricultural population, of. Britain 
has suffered a defalcation litle short. of thirty.millions.. This 
population, has, therefore, thirty millions less to buy, from the 
other circulators. | From the fall in’ the price of many articles, 
in consequence of the diminished demand, the remainder of the 
income, it is trae, will ‘buy, more than the usual amount. of 
them; yet, as the amount diminished. represented. the. means 
of employment and charging somewhere or other, that. bei 
gone, the employment and means of charging represented by jit 
must be gone also. © ; ori : 

If we take the average ‘income of Great Britain. at 300 mil- 
lions, the amount of the income created by. subsistence, at 30 
per cent. on the whole, or 90 millions, andthe amount. of the 
present reduction of this, at about 2-7ths, or 25 millions,. as'in- 
stead of possessing 30 per cent. on the ysual national income, 
that branch can only procure the rate of 22, the nation is,just 25 
millions poorer by the: fall: “The employment and ,means of 
charging, throughout its various classes, are diminished to that 
extent as effectually, as if a number; of mere misers had got pos- 
session of that quantity .of the medium: of employment, and 
taken it entirely out of circulation... Jt-isy,in truth, so much cir 
suland in one shape or another actually annihjlateds. 

Arguing from these principles respecting the price of things, 
which have unfortunately received too strong a. confirmation 
from the present stagnation and distress, arising from reduced 
: prices, I took occasion,’ a year or two. age, to telhseveral cir- 

culators, not ofthe agriculvural cleasyitehe wanted, to see the 
and at a very reduced: rate, that would have near- 

’ Fy as good ‘reason ,tov regret»such a tacky it actually 
Bsé,fhs thé farrnor -himeelfi. ‘They might. get their bread apd 
meat ¢heaper; but they wouldialbhave Jess:to: procure it,with: ,If 
a labourer can‘earn only eighteenpence, when the loaf is at nine 
pence,: he is. worse ‘off than!’:when he can earn half @ crown; 
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though the loaf may be a shilling. The former will buy only 2 
loaves a day, the latter 2}. They have now felt home the truth 
of these ideas. If the farmer earns an income of 200/. a year; 
instead of the usual three, though there may be a certain fall in 
the prices of some other articles, he must buy less from the shop- 
keeper, the tailor, the shoemaker, the carpenter, and so forth: 
These again having lost part of their usual custom from him, as 
well.as from their other customers, have not the means of pur- 
chasing to the usual amount ; and thus there is a diminution of 
buying and selling among all classes of circulators, except fixed 
annuitants. Hence the present general stagnation, distress and 
despondence, throughout all the towns and districts that depend 
chiefly on the farmer; and more or less through all others. 
The additional employment afforded to our manufacturing dis- 
tricts by the new markets opened, or speculations grodiuitty by 
the peace, has certainly done a little to counteract this diminu- 
tion of the income and employment arising from the agricultu- 
ral classes. ‘The diminution of employment and income, gene- 
ral and great as it is, would have otherwise been still more uni- 
versal and considerable. 

The result is by no means the same, when the price of any 
leading species of circuland, for example subsistence, again rises 
above the natural rate, or the rate which is warranted by the 
prices of other circulators. Let us suppose, that the agricultu- 
tural population, instead of the proper 30 per cent. on the na- 
tional income, is enabled, by charging too high, to obtain 35 
per cent. The other classes, on the supposition that they have 
not, for the time, the means of charging in return for this extra 
charge, will have their income diminished five per cent. in the 
whole. But still the nation is not poorer. This is a mere trans 
a case. The agricultural class gains what the other classes 
ose. 
But, in general, unless the rise be so exorbitant for a time, 
that the other classes have not the means of charging for it, 
such an increase proves more of less an addition to the wealtlr 
and employment ofa country. The other classes, fixed an 
nuitants being always excepted, succeed in making some higher 
charge for their articles; and the increase of employment arising! 
from the augmentation in the agricultural inccme, assists them 
in achieving this. A highish price is, therefore, always better’ 
for circulators in general, or a country, than a lowish one. A 
tise in prices operates like an increase of population ; a fall im 
prices, like a decrease in population. The former tends to 
sugment employment and income, and thus creates a brisk mar- 
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ket, and inspirits circulators. The latter tends to diminish both 
employment and income, and to produce a stagnation ; conse- 
quently, to depress the mind of the circulator, and to damp his 
ardour of enterprise. : 

Not a few of the commercial and other classes have said, 
with respect to the present embarrassment,—why do not the 
farmers return to the more frugal modes of living of their an- 
cestors, and then the prices of their ancestors would be sufi- 
cient? To this question, the sound statistician, who is equally 
the friend of all classes, might reply with another, much more 
pertinent as well as more liberal :—why should they return to the 
poorer modes of living of their ancestors, if they can keep by 
the more comfortable modes which they have actually reached? 
The first question is, in truth, as unwise as it is illiberal. Those 
who ask it are not aware, that they are pleading for their own 
poverty, as well as for that of the cultivators. And the farmer 
might well ask these people,—and why do you and your class 
not return to the more frugal modes of your ancestors, which 
would relieve me considerably, at least for atime? You keep 
your prices, while I have been forced by temporary eircumstan- 
ces to reduce mine. And many of you, at least for a time, are 
reaping some advantage from my unmerited poverty. 

hat the farmers, owing to the high average prices of the 
last twenty years, had risen to a greater degree of wealth, and 
a richer style of living than their ancestors, is true. But so 
have the other classes, and to the amount of at least one-third, 
through their means. And, in the name of common justice, 
and of common sense, why should the cultivator alone remain 
stationary in poverty and discomfort, while all other classes are 
advancing in comfort and wealth? Why should not he share 
as weil as they, in the happy results with respect to wealth and 
comfort, necessarily springing, through the benevolent arrange- 
ments of Nature, from the increase of population? The won- 
derful exertions he has made, fully entitle him to this. Much 
distress, it is admitted, was produced for five or six years by 
the exorbitant price of his produce; but what has been the re- 
sult, on the whole, of this superior style of living to the great 
mass of circulators ? 

From the nature of circuland, or the materials of circula- 
tion, that which is expenditure to one class, must necessarily 
be a source of income to others. The richer style of living 
of our cultivators, both land owner and tenant, has proved 8 
more copious source of employment and income to the other 
classes. The better style of living among the latter is, in & 
eonsiderable degree, to be attributed to the better style of li- 
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ing among the former. The grand result of the benevolent 
plan of Nature ought never to be forgotten by us. Directly, 
or indirectly, all necessarily share, more or less, in the acquisi- 
tions of each, * 

. But it has been argued, that as our home rate of prices is 
higher than that of any of our foreign customers, it is of con- 
sequence that this rate should be reduced, in order to retain the 
foreign market. It is true, that if this market depended en- 
tirely, or principally, on the mere rate of home prices, such a 
reduction would be useful. But, with some exceptions, it is 
not the mere price of labour that determines the price of arti- 
cles; nor yet the mere price of articles that determines the sale 
of them. Our higher rate of prices being the source of a 
greater amount of capital, enables us to adopt modes of fabri- 
cation, by which we can make articles not only better, but even 
cheaper, than the inferior capitalist of lower priced countries. 
This greater amount of capital also enables us both to produce 
a more certain supply, and, what is of vast consequence, to 

ive longer credit. ‘Thus, our higher rate of prices, though at 
first sight it appears directly hostile to exportation, in reality 
operates in its favour. And asa proof of this from experience, 
which is the market, after all the theoretical conjectures we have 
cheard on the subject, out of which any of our leading articles 
have been driven by mere rate of price? : 

Besides, our rate of prices operates in otir favour another 
way. Our articles of manufacture forming a part of the expen- 
diture of our foreign customers, and the largest among our 
best, have a tendency to raise the rate of charging in the coun- 
tries to which we export. And yet further: the increase of po- 

ulation, and consequently of wealth, among our customers; 

ies as constant a tendency to raise the average rate of prices a- 
mong them as ourselves. This rise in theit price will tend to 
augment their capital, it is true; but, in proportion as this is in- 
creased, their rate of prices will approach nearer to ours. The 
truth is, the manufacturers of Britain have much more to fear 
from increasing capital and growing excellence of fabric among 
the foreign, than from mete price, 

In sum, a fall in the average rate of things has a necessary 
tendency to diminish the amount of employment; and to render 
all ranks of a nation poorer, while a rise in the same rate has as 
necessary a tendency to increase the quantum of employment, 
and to enrich. A reduction of prices 13 equivalent to a diminu- 


“* Happiness of States, B. 2. ch. 10. p. 128. 
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tion of the average quantum of employment and of income, in a 
district or a nation. 
This is the fact, whatever be the class in which the diminu- 
tion takes place. The great reduction that has been effected in 
the incomes of the war-elasses by the return of peace, has con- 
tributed considerably, with the reduction of the farmer’s prices, 
to produce the present stagnation and distress. Not only have: 
many thousands been reduced in their pay, but many thousands 
entirely deprived of employment for the time, and consequent- 
ly, also, of the means of giving employment to others. 
Nothing in statistics can either be clearer in theory, or more 
fully established in practice, than this: And yet the cry both of the 
higher and lower multitude with us at present is, Reduce prices}. 
Reduce prices !—that is, distress al, make all poor. For whatis 
this outcry for a lower rate of prices but bawling for greater po- 
verty and less employment? It is wishing us to return to the 
oorer times of our ancestors, to charge less for food, clothing, 
ousing, taxes, education,—and to diminish the average quan- 
tum of employment, or the means of income, through ail classes. 

Could these people obtain their wishes permanently, they 

would deprive the lower classes of their present little comforts, 

and drive them from their tidy cottages into the wretched hovels 
of lower-priced times, to pass a weary life amid poverty, incon-, 
venience and dirt. The poor would, and ever must, suffer 
worst by a fallin prices, as they cannot aflord to part with one 

comfort, or lose any of their employment. The middle ranks 

would also be obliged to give up more or less of their comforts, 

as they would be deprived of part of the employment which pro- 

cures these: But all ranks would suffer, from the lowest to the 

highest. In short, these price-reducers would enrich all, by 

making every body poorer. They would save the nation, as 

they phrase it, by spreading poverty and bankruptcy through 

all its ranks. Yes, they would render it rich and happy, by 

robbing every class of more or less of its usual employment, and 

distressing man, woman and child. 

Some years ago, the manufacturing classes laboured under 
the ‘effects of a reduction of prices, which, in spite of what oun 
price-reducing theorist tells us, produced similar distress among 
them, as the same thing is causing among our cultivators and 
others at present ; for the effect is inevitable. Our economists, 
both in town and country, seemed then honestly to pity the for- 
mer, and wished them: a speedy rise. Scarcely a word was said 
about the advantages of reducing prices, that now grand recipe 
for saving the nation. There happened, at that time, to be no 
rage for economy in a blaze among us, as at present: I mean, on 
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the tongue, and in print. For while every body is raving for 
economy both with tongue and type, I find, what some really 
economical people would call extravagance, in as full possession 
of most domestic administrations as ever. But now, when the 
same evil has fallen.on our -agricultural classes, instead of pity 
and kind words, they meet with taunts about their style ‘of liv- 
ing, or else with cold and grave queries from our economy (and 
retrenchment) men, whether it would not be better for the na- 
tion, that their prices should remain as they are, and that the 
rices of all other classes should be reduced like theirs. 

That the cry of lower prices should be set up, for the time, 
by Cockney economists, is not to ‘be wondered at; but that 
grave politicians, who profess te have studied the science of sta- 
tistics, should join in it, is more unaccountable. It is founded 
on imaginations that are in direct opposition to the first princi- 
ples of the science, demonstrated by the whole mass of real facts, 
and equally by general results, and by exceptions from them. 
Many of our statisticians compare the prices af British agricul- 
tural produce, when our population was two and even three 
millions less than it is at present, with what those prices are 
now; and seem disposed to think, that what was a fair natural 
rate then, should be a fair natural rate still. Not a few of them 
ask, and some wonder, why the rate that produced comfort, 
when the population of Britain amounted to ten or eleven mil- 
lions, should produce distress when it is thirteen or fourteen. 

This shows strange inattention to what may almost be called 
the self-evident effects of the increase of population. A man has 
only to open his eyes and look round him, trusting to the guid- 
ance of common sense, to see that this increase uniformly aug- 
ments employment, and of course wealth, among all ranks, 
Greater wealth produces a better or more expensive style.of liv- 
ing; and, if all ranks live better, all ranks must charge higher 
for what they sell. Thus, a general progress in a more comfort- 
able style of living, particularly among the lower, and, of course, 
the more populous classes, which is the result of the increase of 
population and of wealth, is, reciprocally, cause and effect to an 
increase of price. When people live better, they must charge 
higher, and increase the quantum of employment ; and, by aug- 
menting employment, as well as charging higher, they are en- 
abled to live better, and charge still higher, and soon. Thus, 
though sixty shillings a quarter for wheat proved a fair natural 
rate, when our population was ten or eleven'millions, seventy or 
eighty shillings are no more than a fair natural. rate, wheri-it 
has reached thirteen or fourteen. The additional imposts to 
supply the demands of Government, which have been so consi- 
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derable, have also operated very powerfully, along with this na 
tural influence of the increase of population and wealth, to in. 
crease the rate of price. 

All means of alleviating the present distress, unless accom 
nied with a rise in prices, will prove feeble and abortive. The 
removing of the Income-tax will, however, Saal tend 
much to relieve the distressed circulators ;—not, indeed, by low- 
ering prices, as so many imagine, but by raising them. It will 
bring nearly forty thousand pounds Sterling a day into the peace 
channels, and render perhaps from eight to ten millions of ad- 
ditional income annually available among the country bankers 
and country capitalists: The rest will operate in the same 
in the metropolis. Our females will take care not to let this 
part of income form an inactive mass of capital. They will ra- 
ther anticipate, than postpone. This will oppose a very power. 
ful counteracting influence to that produced by the reduction 
of pay and prices among so many war circulators and others, 
It will give a fresh spring to our manufactures, by increasing the 
demand, and raising the price; and the agricultural classes will 
feel the influence in the circle. 

The effects of the reduction of prices have completely belied 
the speculations of our price-reducing theorists. Instead of the 
injury done by the fall in the prices of some leading articles be- 
ing alleviated by the fall in the prices of others, as they imagin- 
ed, it has been increased. It made matters worse, by still far- 
ther diminishing the average quantum of employment among 
the various classes. Thus, instead of there being any appearance 
of these classes growing gradually more comfortable, or obtain- 
ing relief from this equalizing of prices on a lower rate, the evil 
has become worse and worse every day. Even some of our most 
furious reduction-of-price theorists begin at length to cast a wist- 
ful eye to a rise of prices, as if it was more likely to effect a cure: 
—and it will, and it alone. ' That rise, I trust, has again com- 
menced’ a permanent progress. And as soon as our leading ar- 
vicles reach their fair natural rates, these theorists will find thé 
lie given by facts to their theory’by this rise, if not more com- 
pletely, at least more pleasantly, than by the late and present 
depression. In proportion as wheat approaches, say 75s., all 
classes, as well as the agricultural, will find employnient increas 
ed, their prices better, their comforts more numerous, and their 
spirits improved as well as their prospects. ben? 

The reduction-of-price fever seems rather to have passed the 
crisis; and perhaps, by hurvest, the t mass of Britons will 
have returned to a sober state of mind; I mean, on this topic; 
for some other epidemic, it is not unlikely, may have laid hold 
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of the nation by that time. The cool statistician knows not 
whether to treat with serious indignation, or to laugh at, the 
reveries that have been sported Tarte the delirium of this 
unusually high fever. I think he had better smile. There are 
already some slight symptoms of convalescence. A monih or 
six weeks hence, even our town economist may begin to think 
it a truth capable of belief, that every shilling we take from a 
man’s income, renders him a worse customer to those with whom 
he deals, by a shilling: it matters not whether he buys from thé 
shoemaker, the hatter, the bookseller, or goes to the play or 
the coffec-house. I know not whether this economist will have 
sagacity enough to trace the thing in its ramifications, till he 
reaches a total annihilation of employment, or the means of 
charging, in one form or another, to the amount. At any 
rate, I question if ever our cockney agriculturist will so far for- 
the cheap poultry, eggs and butter of small farms, as to ad- 
mit, that by reducing the rents of the landholders, who are by 
far the most extensive and most profitable set of customers to 
all the other classes, we should injure these classes as much as 
the landholders themselves ; and particularly, that most of them 
would either not be able to come to John’s chief town at all, or, 
if they should come, they must stay a shorter while, and buy 
less from every class of John’s eople. If he should get so far 
out of his usual circle, as to think thus freely, he might per- 
haps query, whether reducing rents, as it would necessarily re+ 
duce Job's custom and income also, be quite so useful or ad- 
tantageous a thing, as it is held in the city ? 
3 
To conclude more seriously. A permanent reduction in the 
general rate of prices, would reduce all ranks lower in the scale 
of wealth, in proportion to the extent of the reduction, and 
prove a source of universal embarrassment and discontent. But 
such a change, with an increasing population, is impossible. 
Local or temporary falls may and do take place ; and they must 
ever be attended, as in the present case, with a diminution of 
employment and income, and consequently with poverty and 
distress. A tendency in the rates of prices to rise, according to 
an average fair proportion, is, therefore, always most advan- 
us to individuals, to every class except that of annuitants 
with fixed incomes, and to the nation. 


I have the honour to be your very obedient Servant, 
London, 15th April, 1816. G. P, 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 
Present State and Capabilities of Cardiganshire. 


Sir, Monachty, near Lampeter, Cardiganshire, 
25. April, 1816. 

Havine been a great deal of late from home, and other. 
wise much occupied, I could not sooner afford the necessary at- 
tention to a subject, respecting which I must ever feel a high de 
gree of interest. Your insertion in the Scotch Farmer’s Ma 
zine, of my late transitory glance at the agricultural state of this 
county, gives me encouragement to hope, that I may possibly 
be the means of bringing into notice, a district of country, ex. 
ceeding in capabilities most other parts of the kingdom. Na 
ture, it is true, has in a manner excluded Cardiganshire from a 
free communication with neighbouring counties (excepting on 
the south) by dreary and mountainous regions, none of which, 
I fear, owing to soil and situation, can ever be converted to a 
profitable state of cultivation. It receives, however, ample com- 

nsation, in the wide extent of flat suiface contained within its 

undaries, for the most part accessible to the plough, and par- 
ticularly susceptible of the improved system of Lebantee pos- 
sessing, moreover, the greatest facilities of exportation, ona 
coast of fifty miles in extent, and which is situated in the centre 
of the three great markets of Bristol, Dublin and Liverposl; 
along which line of coast, nature has also afforded outlets, form- 
ed at such intervals, by rivulets running into the sea from the 
interior, that canals, railroads, and highways, might be con- 
structed nearly on a level, so as to communicate with every part 
of the country. In addition to all which, Cardiganshire pos 
sesses inexhaustible stores of wealth in her fisheries and her lead 
mines ;—in proof of the latter, ore has been lately extracted 
from a mine on the property of Llanvair, purchased within 
these few years by Lord Carrington, which is understood to be 
of a richer quality, and to contain a greater proportion of silver, 
than any known in the kingdom. This is not, however, work- 
ed to any extent at present, although it is not doubted by the 
ablest professional judges, that the profits of working such a 
mine must be found to answer in proportion to the capital ex- 
pended. Others on the eastern boundary of the county, belong- 
ing to Lord Cawdor, are worked on an extensive scale, as well 
as mines more to the north; from some of which, Sir Hugh 
Middleton derived the wealth which enabled him to supply 
London with water, by diversion of the New River, and to 
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carry into effect other patriotic schemes. The produce extract- 
ed in his time, and proportion of silver obtained from the lead 
ore, were so considerable, that he is said to have cleared two 
thousand pounds a month, and to have coined the silver at a 
mint at Aberystwith. In proof of the other position respecting 
the fisheries, two small harbours in my own neighbourhood, 
called New Quay and Aberayron, have derived an annual pro- 
fit, for many years past, of several thousand pounds from that 
employment, during about three months in the year, unassisted 
but by their own rude and unskilful efforts ; the herring fishery 
being what they principally aim at, although the Bay of Cardi- 
gan abounds with many other species of fish, among the rest 
mackerel, flat fish, and fish of prey, usually attendant on the 
shoals of herrings ; besides salmon, at or near the mouths of se- 
veral rivers, and most sorts of shell-fish. Considering the im- 
mense capabilities of this county, agricultural, commercial and 
manufacturing, it is perfectly astonishing that so little has hither- 
to been attempted: This may, ix part perhaps, be accounted 
for, by the remaining prevalence of the feudal system, in so far, 
that a deficiency is yet perceivable of the middle class of people, 
indispensably requisite to the improvement and prosperity of a 
country. ‘This class has of late, however, considerably increas- 
ed, partly owing to an increase of respectable classical selools, 
and of additional facilities to a better education ; and partly to 
the introduction of new ideas, by easier and more direct chan- 
nels of communication, recently opened with the metropolis and 
improved districts, whence a resort of strangers has in conse- 
quence been attracted in crowds, by the innumerable picturesque 
beauties with which this county is known to abound. The influx 
of capital, and of new ideas thereby accruing, have certainly given 
a bias towards improvement, aided however, in no slight degree 
by an enlightened and resident gentry, who, although they have 
in general outlived their incomes, in attempts at combining an- 
tient hospitality, with what some may consider an indiscreet in- 
dulgence in modern refinement, together with the necessarily in- 
creased expenses of the times, yet it must be acknowledged, 
they have most of them afforded excellent examples of what the 
country is capable, in the improvements of planting, agriculture, 
and several branches of rural economy; but upon a limited 
scale, compared with that which has been so successfully adopt- 
ed in Scotland and the North of England. Indeed, with the 
exception of some extensive hills, planted chiefly with larch, by 
Mr Johnes of Hafod, the improvements in this district, most 
nearly approximating, in principle and extension of view, to 
the Scotch system, have been conducted by new settlers, pur- 
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chasers of land on speculation ; especially Mr Davies, Membet 
for Bristol, who has recently clothed with young plantations, 
several hills about Lampeter, and carried on other agricultu- 
ral improvements, upon an extensive and judicious plan. One 
great check to improvement in this county, arises from the 
want of coad and lime, which, after minute search, has never yet 
been discovered, and of which it is now generally thought to be 
totally destitute: To this must be added the high duties laid on 
coal imported from neighbouring counties by sea ; which shame- 
ful burden attaches proportional disgrace to the parliamentary 
representatives of the principality, as the whole coast (excepting 
Newport-upon-Avon) experiences the greatest detriment to its 
trade and agriculture, from a policy equally unjust and illiberal. 
So great an evil must soon yield to more enlightened principles, 
and must therefore be considered of a temporary nature ; as, it 
is to be hoped, may be said of the home-markets for consump- 
tion, as is already in some measure exemplified in the sudden 
and rapid increase of the towp of Aberystwith, owing to the in- 
creased resort of éourists and strangers for the benefit of sea- 
bathing, and a consequent encouragement afforded to building 
and new settlers. Piers have also been constructed, under an 
act of Parliament obtained about eight years ago, at a creek 
called -Aberayron, into which the river Ayron empties itself; 
at which port encouragement is also held out to settlers. And 
it being at the distances of twenty-two, fifteen, and thirteen miles, 
from Cardigan, Aberystwith, and Lampeter, respectively, the 
only market towns in the county, and itself situated at the en- 
trance of a beautiful vale of some extent, and otherwise backed 
by a wide tract of territory capable of cultivation, this place 
will in all probability rise, in process of time, to the dignity al- 
so of a market town. But that which would most conduce to 
the improvement of this neglected district, and in a great degree 
to the national prosperity, would be the erection of a pier at an 
inlet of the sea, called New Quay, which, from its superior shel- 
ter and depth of water, might, at the expense of a few thousand 
pounds, be rendered an eligible victualling harbour, to ships of 
the largest size, sailing to and fro in St George’s Channel, whe- 
ther belonging to the Navy or Trading Interests ; and would, in 
that event, become a desireable point of communication with 
Ireland: whence, during the Rebellion, the London stock- 
brokers, through this channel, were known to derive intelligence , 
of events passing in Ireland much earlier than by the usual 
channels of Milford and Holy-head. With respect to the soil, 
and sort of cultivation best adapted to it, I have ever considered 
Cardiganshire more appropriate, and more likely to be benefit- 
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ted by recourse to the system of rearing improved breeds of live 
stock, than to that of fatting for the shambles, or that of grows 
ing great quantities of corn; there being no considerable mar- 
ket for fat cattle nearer than Bristol or London, and the soil 
being generally light, and peculiarly productive of green crops, 
especially potatoes, turnips, clovers, and other grass seeds,— 
tares and buck wheat,—owing to the humidity of the summer 
season, which, although vegetation does not begin early, is ob- 
served to cause a more rapid shoot when it has begun to spring, 
and a continuance of growth later in the autumn, than in most 
other parts of the kingdom. At present, however, the old sys- 
tem is pursued; the tenantry aiming chiefly at the growth of 
corn, by crops in succession for several years, as they imagine 
this productive of the best and quickest return for expenses ins 
curred in the first preparation ; by which barbarous practices the 
land is in the end wholly worn out, and usually abounds in seeds 
and roots of weeds; nor can it be a matter of surprise that peas 
and clovers, which begin to find their way, or that any other 
green crop, should fail of being so productive as in improved 
districts, and under better management. 

Upon the whole, since it appears, according to the interesting 
account in your last Number, of Sutherland, situated at the 
most northern and bleakest extremity of the island, what strik- 
ing improvements have been made in that county, by creation 
of markets, the introduction of a better system of husbandry, 
and, above all, by the judiciqus encouragement of the fishery ;— 
how much may we not justly augur of a district replete with 
capabilities of every sort, excepting coal and lime, with neither 
of which has nature gifted this county? For such a desidera+ 
tum, and for so great a drawback to agricultural improvement, 
I am however consoled in some degree, by understanding. that 
Berwickshire is placed in a similar predicament ;—a district, the 
best cultivated perhaps in the world, and which, in its original 
state, not a great while since, appears to have been in most re+ 
spects strikingly similar to Cardiganshire. Iam, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
A. Tuomas Jones Gwynne, jun. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
View of the Advantages and Progress of Veterinary Science. 


Tue study of comparative anatomy opens to the mind a source 
of the highest satisfaction and interest, and tends most power- 
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fully to give exalted ideas of the wisdom of the Author of all 
existence. In the words of the eloquent Herder, it ‘ gives man 
* aclew to himself, which conducts him through the great laby- 
* rinth of living creation; and if we can say of any method, 
‘ that through it our understanding ventures to scrutinize the 
* profound and comprehensive mind of God, it must be this,’ 
From a very slight knowledge of the structure of the human 
frame, the royal Psalmist was enabled to exclaim, ‘ Man is fear- 
* fully and wonderfully made !’ and had he been acquainted with 
the structure of the inferior orders of animals, he would have 
found in them additional sources of wonder and of praise, from 
contemplating the infinite variety of modes in which the same 
functions are performed in different animals, and in tracing the 
contrivances and structure of the organs and general mecha- 
nism of their frames, which are so nicely adapted to their dif- 
ferent economies and necessities, whether their residence be in 
air, water, or on land. 

Comparative anatomy is as essential to the successful practice 
of veterinary medicine, as a knowledge of the structure of the 
human body is to the cure of the diseases and accidents incident 
to mankind. It is owing to a want of this knowledge of their 
structure, that our useful domestic animals are so mismanaged 
by farriers, and pretenders to animal medicine; and that dis- 
eases, trivial in their nature, or that slight surgical cases often 
end in death or lameness, which might have been easily prevent- 
ed by a scientific treatment. 

The aid which comparative anatomy is capable of affording 
to veterinary medicine, must be evident to every one who re- 
flects a moment upon tke subject. 

The veterinary art is a practical application of scientific prin- 
ciples, to the preservation of the health of domestic animals, 
and to the cure of their diseases, in the same manner as the art 
of medicine applies to the health and preservation of man: And 
the science on which this art is grounded, and which it requires 
for its perfect exercise, comprises the natural history, anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology of those animals, together wiih such 
portions of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, as are connect- 
ed with them either in the way of aliment or remedy. 

To practise this art with certainty, it is necessary to make a 
special and accurate investigation of the economy of the animal 
itself, and to observe, minutely, the different effects that the dif- 
ferent subjects of the materia medica might have upon it, and 
to repeat those inquiries with the same exactness, for every ani- 
mal that is the subject of the art: and moreover, to superadd 
such knowledge of the human anatomy, as may be of use in the 
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way of comparison. A plan of study like this, requires a leisure 
and an education far beyond the capacities and circumstances of 
those to whom the care of our animals has been hitherto aban- 
doned; and yet such is the importance of the art, that a course 
of study, as long and as circumstantial as that just detailed, is 
indispensable, for those who would fully, fairly and honourably 
engage in the exercise of it ; nay, from the inability of the sick 
animal to describe his feelings, and to point out the seat of his 
pain, his pathology must: necessarily be uncertain; and conse- 
quently we might suppose, that a greater degree of judgment 
and penetration are requisite for the physician of animals than 
ef mankind. What then must be the feelings of any humane 
mind, to have a favourite horse which may have greatly contri- 
buted to our comfort, ‘health or pleasure, committed to the care 
of the most ignorant smith or farrier, whose stock of knowledge 
may consist in knowing how to ruin the poor animal’s foot by 
bad shoeing; or in giving him, when sick, the same drench from 
ahorn, whether the disease be pleurisy or colic? ‘Phis regret 
will necessarily continue so long as veterinary medicine is not 
studied scientifically, or until medical gentlemen cease to think 
it below their notice—and I may add, until the owners of fine 
horses will, by pecuniary rewards, encourage men of respecta- 
bility and knowledge to engage in its practice. Further, it is a 
truth, that nature, amidst the infinite variety in structure, seems 
to have fashioned all the living creatures on our earth after one 
grand model of organization: this is more especially the case 
with those composing the extensive class Mammalia, of which 
man is the head. 

The bones, the mnscles, the vessels, the nerves, the organs 
that prepare and secrete the various fluids of the body, and the 
different senses, as of seeing, hearing, smelling and tasting, 
seem to be substantially the same, except as regards some differ- 
ence in form, size and position, arising from the peculiar wants 
of such animal. 

The diseases of mankind, and of some animals, particular 
ly the horse, are moreover very similar. Independently of the 
various accidents requiring the aid of surgery, such as wounds 
and fractures of bones, the horse is also subject to fever, pleuri+ 
sy, dropsy in the brain, severe catarrh, violent colics, dysury 
or difficulty in staling, diabetes or a preternatural flow of urine, 
various kinds of worms, epilepsy, asthina, locked-jaw, and o- 
ther complaints: With the locked-jaw many horses are carried: 
off in this city every year. 

If we consider the present state of animal medicine in this 
country under its appellation of Varriery, we see it. in as de- 
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lorable a situation as was the art of medicine during the bar. 

grous ages, when the gross ignorance of its professors brought 
disgrace upon the art itself, and when many diseases, which now 
yield readily to judicious treatment, raged without controul ; 
yet, that the veterinary art, like human medicine in the hands 
of a judicious person, is raised to respect we may see by the 
example of ancient times, and by the present example of seve- 
kal nations of Europe. 

If we look into ancient history, we find, that before the 
downfal of the Roman empire, which crushed in its ruins all arts 
and sciences, ee medicine was esteemed among the most 
important objects, and worthy the consideration of an inquir- 
ing mind. Connected on the one hand with human medicine, 
and on the other with agriculture, it both enlarged the stock of 
human knowledge, and improved an important branch of ru- 
ral economy. 

The course of human 4nd animal medicine proceeded to- 
gether, until they both fell at the irruption of ignorance and 
barbarity into Europe, in the third and fourth centuries: But at 
the revival of knowledge, and of a spirit of inquiry, while the 
intrinsic value of the life of man animated those labours which 
have advanced human medicine to its present state of perfec- 
tion, it was the undeserved lot of veterinary medicine to be ex~ 
cluded from the asylum of the sciences, and to be left to the un- 
disturbed possession of the most illiterate and obstinate of men. 
To withdraw it from its obscurity, and to restore it to that rank 
among the arts and sciences which it has a right to hold, was a 
merit reserved to France. So long back as the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, Ruellius compiled, by order of Francis the 
First, a large assemblage of veterinary matter which he trans 
lated into Latin, and published in folio, in the most splendid 
style, at the expense of his King. Afterwards the government 
of the same country, under Lewis the Fourteenth, formed the 
first establishment for studying the diseases of animals ; and, in 
she year 1762, a regular school was founded at Lyons in France, 
for the study and improvement of veterinary science, with eve- 
ry convenience for that purpose; apartments for dissections; 
*with a botanic garden, and professors in chemistry and materia 
medica, and others to teach the anatomical structure of animals 
in general, with the nature and cure of the diseases incidental 
to them, that thereby the whole nation might be provided with 
skilful farriers. This shortly after gave rise to a similar one 
near Paris; and at present veterinary schools are as regularly 
organized throughout France, as schools for arts and sciences 
The celebrated Sy Aubenton. the friend of the Count de Buf 
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fon, presided over the school at Charenton, and afterwards at 
Rambouillet, on the removal of the national farm to that place. 
All these establishments being directed by men of zeal and sci- 
ence, and supported by Government, gave a degree of respecta- 
bility, unknown before, to the study; and so completely removed 
all former prejudices against it, that it soon afterwards became 
very generally cultivated by people of education throughout the 
kingdom. 

The example set by France was soon followed in Vienna by 
Maria Theresa and her successor Joseph the Second ; by Den- 
mark, Sweden and Prussia ; and, last of all, by England. The 
Veterinary College was established in London in the year 1790; 
and 1500/, Sterling are annually granted by government for its 
support. No person is permitted to offer as a candidate for the 
post of veterinary surgeon in the army, without attending a 
stated time the lectures and demonstrations of the Professor, 
and undergoing an examination conducted by some of the most 
eminent medical and surgical characters in London, who from 
patriotic motives take on themselves that trouble. The Dublin 
Society, which is liberally endowed by the Government of that 
country, and which has done so much for the improvement of 
Ireland, has also established a veterinary professorship; and a 
regular bred physician (Dr Peel) gives lectures on the subject. 

It remains for this country, in which the spirit for improve- 
ment in stock of every kind is so visibly increasing, and the value 
of which is enhanced by the high price, and the growing de- 
mand for some of them, to follow those examples; and, by 
advancing the art to a height as yet unattained, to make it a- 
mends for the neglect we have hitherto shown it. Indeed I am 
persuaded, that in a short time the public attention will be call- 
ed to the subject, and. that men of education wil] think it no 
derogation from their medical character, to become acquainted 
with the diseases of cattle, or to lend their aid in the removal of 
them when required ; and thus rescue our useful animals from 
the unqualified hands to whose care they must otherwise, as at 
present, from necessity be committed. 

A distinction must be made between Veterinary medicine and 
Farriery. The first is founded upon science ; whereas farriery, 
disclaiming any connexion with science, proves itself a mere prac- 
tice, habit or routine; and, as it rests on nothing regular or solid, 
so it must ever be variable. The course of veterinary medicine 
and farriery «re indeed the same,—but with this difference, that 
the former condescends to admit a guide, while the latter prefers 
to ramble at risk and hazard. Were their objects any way dif- 
fereat, farriery would have a plea for rejecting the assistance of 
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veterinary science, founded on the peculiarity of its own object. 
But they are strictly the same; so that the only alternative 
might be in the superior excellence of the means by which it 
endeavours to acquire it. But we know that popular farriery 
pretends to no such means; that its practice is a collection of 
prescriptions and operations, without rule or precision, and com- 
municable to no one in a written form. 

With this view of the subject, how is it possible that we can 
sacrifice so much of our common prudence as to give it any 
portion of that confidence which medicine alone is capable of 
exacting from us, in proportion as it exhibits a quite opposite 
character ? 

April, 1816. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Query as to the Utility of Sea-Clay as a Manure. 
Sir, 

I sunce that one of the chief uses of your publication, 
may be esteemed the transmission of useful discoveries and. 
knowledge. At present, I am led to request information on 
the following subject. About fifteen years ago, I found that 
the sea-shore of my estate was composed of a clay, much mix- 
ed with calcareous matter. This substance is of a lead colour, 
and very little adhesive, being, when dry, very easily reduced 
to powder. I tried the effect of putting small quantities of it 
into vinegar, and it immediately effervesced in a very strong 
manner, boiling up, and flowing over the vessel into which it 
was put. From this circumstance, I thought, at the time, that 
the clay would prove a good manure, and, in a small degree, 
made experiments in my garden; but, finding a general opinion 
prevail, that it was likely to be of little use, I soon gave up the 
pursuit. A few days ago, I had some conversation with the 
captain of a vessel which brought me a cargo of lime, who had 
been in his youth engaged in farming, about the place of his 
birth in East Lothian. He is a very sensible man, and fond of 
entering upon subjects connected with agriculture ; and, among 
other remarks, said—‘ I observe your tenants take vast pains in 
collecting sea-ware for manure, while they totally neglect the 
soft clay upon which my vessel lies ;—you may depend on it, 
that the clay is the best manure of the two.’ If this clay is 
really a good manure (the quantity being nearly inexhaustible), 
it must prove a very great benefit to me; and therefore I am 
indaced to request an opinion, upon which I may be encourag- 
ed either to try it to a large extent or not. 

Iam, Sir, your constant reader, 
Inverness-shire, 29th June, 1816. X. Y. Z 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Queries regarding the Small Thrashing Machine. 


Sir, 

In the LII. Number of your useful Work, there is a 
description of a small thrashing-machine, invented by Mr Wil- 
liam Johnston of Langholm. Your correspondent says, * that 
‘ the quantity of grain thrashed by one of these machines per 
‘ hour, on an average, is stated to be about fifteen, or from fif- 
‘ teen to twenty stooks of common grain ;’ and, upon the whole, 
gives a favourable report; but adds, ‘ I have not seen any of 
* these machines at work ; but I should suppose that the proper 
* execution of the work must depend greatly on the dexterity and 
‘ attention of the person employed in the feeding process. A 
‘ pair of feeding rollers, I should certainly suppose, would ren- 
‘ der the process more perfect ; but whether the greater resist- 
* ance to be overcome from such an additional apparatus could be 
* subjected to the same power, is somewhat problematical. ’ 

Having a small farm in this neighbourhood, I wished to 
obtain one of Mr Johnston’s machines; but was anxious, pre- 
vious to ordering one, to ascertain its merits; for which pur- 
pose, I applied to a gentleman who got one a considerable 
time back. His reply was as follows. ‘ I regret | cannot give 
* you a favourable report of the small Thrashing Machine which 
‘ I got from Langholm; and my candid opinion is, that it will 
not be advantageous to use such implements on any farm, 
however small. The machinery of the one I have, is by no 
means complicated, but, on the contrary, very simple; but it 
is heavy to work; and the work performed by it, from the 
want of feeding rollers, is not perfectly executed ; besides, it 
requires the same number of hands to work it, that one of 
the largest kind requires, viz. Two men to drive it; one man 
to feed; a boy or girl to loose and hand the sheaves; and a 
fifth to carry away the straw. A very short trial convinced 
me, that the flail was more suitable and profitable ; and I ac- 
cordingly returned to it, and abandoned the maehine-’ By 
‘this, it is evident, as your correspondent suspected; that the 
want of feeding rollers is a most serious objection, and, upon 
the whole, that the machine is so imperfect, as to be literally 
useless for the purpose intended, at least was so at the period 
alluded to, viz. 1812. 

May I request to be informed, through the medium of your 
Magazine, whether any improvements have been made by Mr 
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Johnston, so as to do away with the above objections; and if so, 
whether they are to such an extent, as to render the use of the 
machine desireable to Farmers; and in case feeding rollers have 
been applied, what additional strength is required to work the 
machine. At same time, is the price much increased ? 

If favoured with a reply to the above, I may probably trouble 
you again, on some other subjects connected with the state of 
agriculture in this corner. And I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Nairn, 21. June 1816. W. J. L. M. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Corn Rents convertible into Money, and limited by a 
Mazimum. 
Sir, 


In your last Number, I observe some remarks made 
upon a pamphlet, entitled—* Plan for regulating the Rents of 
* Land in Scotland, with equal safety both to Landlord and 
* Tenant ;’ and was rather surprised to see an objection start- 
ed to it, which proceeds upon a misconception of the author’s 
meaning, as well as of the plan itself. Now, having attentive- 
ly considered the plan recommended in this publication, and 
being of opinion, that it points out a practical mode of fixin 
the rent of land, which seems not only new, but which woul 
correct the evils of either too high or too low rents, and at the 
same time prevent their recurrence, I would also wish to make 
a few observations upon it, which I hope you will have the 
ome to insert in your next Number. I shall make no apo- 
ogy for the liberty I take in doing so; for the subject, you must 
be sensible, is one of the highest practical importance, and of 
the deepest interest to the community at large. 

The plan proposed, is to make the rent consist in grain con- 
vertible into money, at the average prices of the preceding 
crop, as fixed by the fiars; * but under a condition or decla- 
* ration, that the converted money-rent shall not exceed a de- 
* finite sum annually.’ Supposing a farm to be let according ' 
to this plan, it would, therefore, be let for a specific quantit 
of grain; say 100 bolls wheat, 100 bolls barley, and 100 bolls 
oats ; but as the grain would be convertible into money by the 
fiars, the rent would always be paid in money; and this would 
be restricted to a certain sum, say 420/, The rent would, con- 
sequently, always be a money rent, and would be regulated ac- 
cording to the fiars, until it reached 420/., but could never rise 
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above that sum.—Thus, if the fiars were 30s. for wheat; 20s. 
for barley; and 20s. for oats, the rent would only be 350/., and 
the tenant would have to pay no more; but if the fiars were 
40s. for wheat, 30s. for barley, and 30s. for oats, the 300 bolls 
of grain rent would amount to 500/. at these rates; and the ma- 
ximum being 420/., the tenant would have the surplus, viz. 80/. 
to put into his own pocket. This appears to me to be the plan 
proposed in this publication ; for it is certainly no part of it to 
fix the maximum by any particular rule. It is said, indeed, that 
it ought to exceed the value of the farm in money; and the au- 
thor throws out a suggestion, that it * ought probably to be a- 
* bout two fifth parts more, when grain ts at a modcrate and 
* steady price.’ This, however, is a mere suggestion; as, from 
what he says afterwards, he obviously studies to avoid laying 
down any fixed rule respecting it ; and even points out the dan- 
ger of making it either too high or too low. The maximum 
may be, therefore, made either high or low at the will of the 
parties ; and may even be fixed at the exact sum which the te- 
nant would have been willing to offer for the farm, if the rent 
had been simply in money. Besides, there seems a manifest 
error in the statement made by the author of the Remarks; for 
he says, that, supposing the whole produce 100, the expenses 
70, (which must include the profit), and the rent 30, a rise of 
the whole produce to 120, would make the rent 50 instead of 
30. Now, it is evident it would only make it 36; and it could 
never rise to 50; for the rent being only 30, the maximum (at 
two-fifths more) would only be 42. It is also evident, that when 
the rent rose to 50, the whole produce would be 1663, the te- 
nant’s part of which would be 1163. The plan has been, there- 
fore, totally misconceived ; and, in regard to the maximum, it 
is quite plain it may be fixed as low as the parties please; and 
that, by means of it (if fixed judiciously), a corn rent and a 
money rent may be so united as to secure all the advantages of 
both to the landlord and tenant. The whole merit of the plan 
consists, indeed, in forming a union of these advantages in a 
manner which appears to me new ; and to the praise of having 
discovered a very simple mode of doing so, the author must be 
allowed to have an unquestionable claim. 

In considering a plan of this nature, which embraces the in- 
terests of two distinct parties, namely, the landlord and tenant, 
it is proper to inquire in what manner it would affect their se- 
veral interests, and whether it would tend to place them on an 
equitable footing with respect to each other. In making this 
inquiry with reference to oe it seems certain that the 

x 2 
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present plan, by making the basis of his rent a part of the year- 
ly produce, would at all times secure to him a sufficiently high 
rent, because it must always be supposed that he and the tenant 
would understand each other so well in making their bargain, 
as to leave only to the tenant as much of the produce as would 
be a fair compensation to him for the expense of cultivation and 
for profit If this is not done, it would be the fault of the land- 
lord himself, but there can be no doubt it would always be 
done ; and the presumption rather is, that the landlord would 
endeavour to stinulate for a greater quantity of grain than the 
tenant could safely agree to. Any objection on the part of the 
landlord cannot consist, then, in making grain the basis of his 
rent. The landlord’s objection to the plan, if he has any, must 
therefore be to the maximum of the value of the grain rent, when 
turned into money; and if it were necessary to limit this too 
strictly, his objection might be well founded. The maximum, 
however, is intended only to guard against the loss which the 
tenant would suffer in those years when his crops are deficient, 
and might always be fixed so judiciously, as to permit the grain 
rent to rise to as high prices as it could be supposed to reach, 
except in years of scarcity. Thus, [ do not suppose that either 
the landlord or tenant would object to fix the maximum, at the 
present time, at 40s. for wheat, and other grain in proportion ; 
and I could cite more than one instance, where (since the pub- 
lication of this Plan) it has been caleulated at this rate. The 

robability therefore is, that the landlord never would be a loser 
e the maximum ; because it is to be presumed that his rent 
would never be limited by it, except in those years of scarcity 
when the tenant could not afford to pay bim the full value of 
the grain rent, in consequence of the deficiency of his crop. 
The maximum cannot, for these reasons, be objected to by the 
landlord upon any reasonable ground, more especially as it 
seems the only method by which the farmers can be reconciled 
toa grain rent. In considering the plan, on the other hand, 
with reference to the tenant, it ‘is obvious that, as his rent would 
consist of the average yer value of a certain quantity of grain, 
it could never be too high, unless upon two suppositions—|s¢, 
Either that he had consented to pay the value of too large a 
quantity of grain, without reserving to himself a sufficient quan- 
tity of grain and other produce for paying the expense of culti- 
vation and for profit : or, 2d, That, in the event of a bad crop, 
the price of grain would necessarily be high, and he would have 
to pay this high price upon the whole of his grain rent; at ihe 
same time that he would be subjected t6 this additional hard- 
ship, that he would not have a sufficient quantity of produce to 
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pay the expense of cultivation, and to yield him a fair profit. 
he answer to the first of these suppositions is, that if the te- 
nant agrees to pay the value of a larger quantity of grain than 
the farm can afford, he would have himself to blame, and not 
the Plan.—And the answer to the second is, that the maximum 
would remedy, or at least assist very considerably, in alleviat- 
ing both the evils which would be the consequence of a defici- 
ent crop, if the rent were unlimited, as the rent could never 
exceed the sum fixed as the marimum, and the tenant would re- 
ceive the surplus upon the price of the grain rent, when it ex- 
ceeded this sum, to make up for the deficiency of the other parts 
of his crop. But the great benefit which the tenant would de- 
rive from this plan would be, that his rent would contain with- 
in itself a principle of reduction, which would reduce it in cheap 
years as nearly as possible to that sum which it ought to be in 
these years, without the disagreeable necessity of having re- 
course to his landlord for relief. This is an advantage which 
the tenant would gain by making grain the basis of his rent ; 
and, in justice to the plan under consideration, det it not be for- 
gotten, that he may now gain it without the danger of being 
ruined by a succession of bad crops. 

The next point I shall consider, is in regard to the practica- 

bility of the Plan. The short answer to any objection upon 
this point is, to state what has been done in practice. In this 
county, several farms, which were let at high money rents, have 
been converted into grain; and the niaximum in all these cases 
has been made the old money rent ; which was generally offered 
upon the supposition, that 40s. per boll might be expected for 
wheat, and in proportion for other grain. In one of these cas- 
es, the rent was 1300/. in money, which (as the farm is an ex- 
cellent wheat farm) has been converted into 650 bolls of wheat, 
payable by the fiars, but which is never to exceed the old rent 
of 13001. I also understand, that the maximum in Lothian has 
been proposed to be taken at the importation rates, which is 
80s. per quarter for wheat, or about 40s. per boll; so that prac- 
tical men in different counties have found no difficulty in ascer- 
taining the rate at which the maximum ought to be fixed, and 
have coincided so exactly, as to leave little doubt of their being 
right. It shall therefore only be remarked, that re have a- 
— upon a rate for this purpose, which is the highest that 
1as been proposed Ly the advocates for high prices, in order to 
indemnify the tenant for the increased expense of cultivating his 
farm and supporting his family, but which is, at the same time, 
kelow the rates to which grain rose in years of scarcity, and to 
which, it is probable, it will again rise in similar years. 
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From the view which I have taken of the Plan to which these 
observations refer, I trust I have made it appear, that no fair 
objection can be made against it, either by the landlord or te- 
nant, on account of any undue advantage which it can give the 
one over the other; and also, that all doubt about its practicabi- 
lity has been already removed, by the fact that it has been ac- 
tually adopted in different counties. If I am right, it possesses 
the true criterion by which a plan, which comprehends the in- 
terests of two distinct parties, ought to be judged, which is, that 
it places their several interests upon so just a footing, that the 
one party can never reap a gain at the other’s expense. ‘This, 
which is perhaps the chief advantage of the present plan, may 
notwithstanding tend to render it somewhat unpopular for a 
time, owing to the interested and mistaken views of individuals, 
On this account, too, it may seem to bear hard upon the te- 
nant, who has been accustomed for some time past to expect 
very high profits; but you will observe, I have kept steadily 
in view that he must provide for his fair profit in his bargain 
with the landlord, by only offering that quantity of grain as 
rent which the farm can afford, after deducting what is neces- 
sary to defray the expense of cultivation, and what he considers 
would be a sufficient profit to himself. This I conceive to be 
the only safe principle upon which a farmer can act in bargain- 
ing for the lease of a farm ; and I am quite sure, that, in adopt- 
ing the present Plan, he could never commit any error of con- 
sequence if he adhered firmly to it. The tenant’s profit ought, 
therefcre, to be provided for in his bargain with the landlord, 
and ought not to depend upon any speculative reliance upon 
high prices, or any uncertain profit upen the quantity of grain 
supposed to be set aside as the landlord’s rent. The objection 
made to the Plan (in your last Number), that the rent ought 
never to be increased to the landlord, although the grain rent 
should rise in value, because this increase of its price might on- 
ly be a compensation to the tenant for higher wages, new taxes, 
and the profits of new capital, would theretore have been ground- 
less, even if it had been rightly stated. * I have already shown 
that it is not so; and I shall only farther remark here, that the 
tenant would, in general, be indemnified for higher wages and 
new taxes, by an increase of the price of his own part of the pro- 
duce, because these either are the consequence or the cause of 
such an increase; and with respect to the profits of new capital, 
they ought properly to be found in the additional produce gain- 

* No such words are to be found in the article referred to, nor any 
which can be construed to mean what is here alleged.— Rev. 
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ed by the tenant. At any rate, as it must always be supposed 
that the tenant has taken care to provide for his own profit in 
the quantity of produce reserved to himself, it is reasonable that 
he should run some little risk, in particular years, of not deriv- 
ing all the advantages from his farm which he expected ; more 
particularly, as it must be remembered that the landlord relie 

with as much confidence upon the payment of his rent for the 
support of his family, as the tenant upon the general profit of 
his farm. 

Having undertaken the defence of this Plan, it would be im- 
proper to omit noticing two important advantages which I have 
no doubt it would possess over every other mode of letting land 
now in use. The frst is, that it could be safely adopted both 
by landlord and tenant at every period; both when the price of 
grain is high, and when it is low. This is a matter of the ut- 
most consequence, because lands are every year falling out of 
lease; and, from the great fluctuations in the price of produce, 
as many errors may continue to be committed in fixing it as in 
times past, unless some better mode of regulating the rent of 
land is adopted than we have hitherto had. The second is of 
equal, if not still greater consequence, and is, that it would 
establish the important relations between the landlord and te- 
nant upon a solid and lasting foundation, and prevent the re- 
currence of those evils which have spread themselves from one 
end of the land to the other, in consequence of the total de- 
rangement of the existing relations between them. If no other 
advantage were to be gained- by the present Pian but this, it 
ought, in my humble opinion, to give it a preference over 
every other. The landlord, in particular, who has the choice 
of the mode of letting his lands, ought to reflect, that no tenant 
can pay a higher rent than they are intrinsically worth, without 
ruining himself. He may go on, it is true, for a year or two, 
by laying out his own capital, or the capital of others, in im- 
proving his farm, and paying a higher rent than he can afford ; 
but this state of things must quickly come to an end, and his 
rent must either be reduced to what it ought to be, or he must 
quit his farm, after expending his all upon it. This is, how- 
ever, what no liberal-minded landlord would wish. Any plan, 
therefore, which would establish the relations between landlord 
and tenant upon an equal and permanent footing, would con- 
fer a gift of no common value; and if the present Plan does 
possess it, | think I cannot be wrong in stating it as one of its 
prominent advantages. 

After stating the advantages of the Plan which I have been 
gonsidering, I ought next to show its superiority over the other 
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modes of letting land. Upon this part of the subject, I might 
point out the evils which may arise from a rent payable simply 
in money; but, in the present state of the country, I conceive 
this to be wholly unnecessary. It is also unnecessary to say 
any thing about making the rent payable in grain, because this 
1s the foundation of the Plan recommended by the author ; and 
he only objects to it on account of the danger which the tenant 
would run of being ruined by a succession of bad crops, unless 
the rent, when converted into money, is limited to a certain 
sum. I shall only, therefore, advert to the practice of making 
the rent payable partly in grain and partly in money; the sole 
advantage of which is very justly observed by the author of the 
Plan in question to consist in that part of it which is payable 
in grain. He has not, however, stated the disadvantages of 
letting land by this mode in a sufficiently strong manner ; for it 
is obvious, that when the price of grain is very high, the land- 
lord expects, and the tenant is generally induced to pay, a high- 
er proportion of the whole produce for the grain part of the 
rent, and a larger sum of money for the money part, than the 
farm can well afford. But, supposing both the grain and mo- 
ney not to be more than is right at the time; still, when grain 
is high, the money part of the rent would be calculated at the 
high price which grain is then selling at, and would continue 
high although grain might fall in value. This mode of letting 
land, is, therefore, subject to two disadvantages to the tenant: 
ast, That the money part of the rent, if fixed when the price 
of grain was high, would still continue too high although grain 
might fall: And, 2d, That in dear years the high price of the 
grain might be accompanied with a deficiency of the crop, and 
consequently, the tenant might in these years pay a very high 
rent, and at the same time have a deficient crop. It is highly 
objectionable, too, as it might affect the landlord ; for, if the 
money part of the rent were too low, this would always produce 
a loss to him upon this part of the rent; and, in those years 
when the price of grain is also low, this loss, added to the 
cheapness of grain, might reduce his rent almost to nothing. 
In comparing the present Plan with other modes of Jetting 
land, I must however remark one apparent difficulty to which 
it is liable, and which the author appears to have totally over- 
looked. ‘The difficulty to which I allude is, that the price of 
- grain may get very high from some temporary cause, and the 
maximum wey be in danger of being calculated so high as to 
prevent it being of any benefit to the tenant when grain shall 
fall again to its ordinary rate. It seems to me that this difficul- 
ty may be overcome, by attending carefully to the cause of the 
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high price of grain at the time, which may be sufficiently ob- 
vious to enable the parties to judge as accurately concerning it 
as at any other period. Thus, if the high price be obviously 
the consequence of a deficient crop, neither the new rent nor 
the maximum ought to be higher than they would have been if 
the previous crop had been a good one; and they may be so 
fixed, that both the landlord and tenant may enter to the bene- 
fit of the maximum, during the very first year of the lease, in 
consequence of the high price of grain during that year. If 
the maximum, however, cannot be fixed to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of the parties, and shall be made higher than usual, the 
only other apparent remedy is to make a provision, that if 
grain shall fall in price within a certain period, the maximum 
shall also fall. It occurs to me that some such remedy may ea- 
sily be found in every case to obviate the apparent difficulty 
here adverted to ; and the parties, knowing their mutual danger, 
will no doubt hit upon a right one. 

Having drawn out my observations to greater length than I 
intended, 1 shall conclude with a remark or two upon the 
standard of value adopted in this Plan, which, it must be no- 
ticed, is only grain until the rent reaches the maximum, as mo- 
ney then becomes the sole standard of value for the whole farm. 
That grain is a proper standard of value for determining the 
rent of corn lands, requires no demonstration ; and that it is 
also a proper standard for determining the rent of grass or pas- 
ture lands, which are capable of producing corn, is equally evi- 
dent, because, if the profit of keeping them in grass is not e- 
qual to the profit of corn, they would speedily be turned into 
corn land. As to the author’s suggestion (for it does not seem 
to me to be his settled opinion), that his plan might answer for 
all grass lands, I think it deserving of serious consideration, as 
well from the corresponding rise and fall in the value of corn 
and pasture farms during the last twenty years, as for other rea- 
sons. It might be sufficient, perhaps, to refer to these facts of 
the corresponding rise and fall of corn and pasture farms here 
alluded to; but, in addition, it may be remarked, that when 
the cultivation of grain yields a higher profit than the rearing 
of live stock, the lands capable of raising corn, but which were 
formerly in grass, will be brought under the plough, and the 
demand for the produce of pasture farms will be increased by 
this cause, as well as by the greater ability of the tenants of 
corn farms te buy in stock. On the other hand, when the cul- 
tivation of grain is not productive of so great a profit as the 
rearing of stock, Jand formerly in corn will be thrown into 
grass, and the profit upon the culjivation of grain brought up 
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to an equality with the profit upon stock. Again, if corn and 
live stock are viewed as food, the cheapness of the one, and 
dearness of the other, will act by the same kind of process to 
bring them to an equality with each other in consequence of the 
increased or diminished consumption of each, which will be 
produced alternately by these causes. A sufficient number of 
cattle must also be kept constantly upon a corn farm, for the 
purpose of producing manure; and, for the reason before as- 
signed, the demand for these will be greater or less according to 
the profit upon corn. There are, consequently, many intimate 
bonds of connexion between the profits of corn and pasture 
farms, which must contribute, in a very considerable degree, to 
make them regulate each other. It must be recollected, too, 
that the question is, whether corn or money is the best standard 
of value ior determining the yearly rent of pasture farms? and 
consequently it is also necessary to inquire, whether money (that 
is, the common currency of the country) possesses that steadiness 
in its value, which ought to give it a preference in this respect 
over grain? I am seriously afraid, nay, am morally certain, 
it does not; and, although 1 may be somewhat singular, per- 
haps, in my opinion, it is my firm belief, that the inveterate 
practice of valuing every thing in money, is at the bottom of 
many errors on the most important subjects of Rural Economy, 
as well as Political Science in general. We are told, that the 
supply of the precious metals has been more than doubled 
within the last forty years; and we know, from authority, that 
the Bank of England, within a recent period, doubled the issue 
of its paper, while, at the same time, no Jess than between 800 
and 900 other banks were pouring out their notes, and add- 
ing, to an unknown amount, to the currency of the country. 
We ought to remember also, that while the currency of the 
country may, in this manner, be doubled upon us, and thus 
diminished, possibly one half, in its real value, we cannot add 
a single acre to the extent of the kingdom. With these truths 
before us, it seems quite impossible to hesitate in believing, that 
money must have altered its value to an alarming degree in late 
years ; and, consequently, that it is liable to changes, which 
must render it a very unsafe standard for determining the year- 
ly value of land for any long period. I therefore must repeat 
again, that it is a subject entitled to deliberate attention, whe- 
ther a grain rent, convertible into money, and accompanied by 
a maximum, might not be substituted with advantage, instead 
of a money rent, for regulating the rent of pasture land as well 
as corn land; remembering always, that the parties may, if they 
please, fix the maximum at the rent in money which the tenant 
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would otherwise have been willing to pay for the farm. As I 
cannot resolve this question myself, I shall not trouble you with 
any farther remarks, but shall conclude my letter with rather 
an amusing anecdote of a gentleman, formerly of great eminence 
at the Scots Bar, and still alive, which will place the danger of 
making money the sole standard of value for ascertaining the 
rent of land, in a very striking point of view. The gentleman 
I allude to, became proprietor of a farm in this county, which 
was burdened with the payment of a certain quantity of grain 
either to the University of St Andrew’s, or as Bishop’s rent, 
and which had been judiciously let at a grain rent by the former 
roprietor, who, in consequence, regularly received a rent in 
Kind, or in money by the fiars, after payment of all the bur- 
dens. The new proprietor, however, became dissatisfied with a 
grain rent; and, upon letting the farm again to the same te- 
nant, at the expiration of the Tease, he insisted to have a money 
rent only, and that the tenant should pay the grain with which 
the lands were burdened, the value of which was to be calculat- 
ed by the fiars, and deducted out of his rent. ‘The new lease 
was accordingly entered into upon these terms; but grain soon 
after rising considerably in price, it turned out that the whole 
money rent stipulated for by the landlord did not pay the con- 
verted price of the burdens, so that in settling for the rent, the 
proprietor, instead of receiving any thing for his farm, was ac- 
tually obliged to. pay a sum of money to the tenant. I need 
scarcely add, that he very soon  aerwande disposed of the pro- 
perty. lam, &c. 

Fife, \st July, 1816, 


Remarks on the preceding Letter. 


In the article referred to in this letter (last Number, p. 226.), 
it was expressly stated, that it was not our intention to eater, 
at that time, upon any discussion of the question of Corn Rents ; 
and we merely threw out some objections to corn rents general- 
ly, without any particular examination of the Plan of the au- 
thor of the pamphlet. Corn rents were objected to, as inappli- 
cable to the greater part of Scotland,—and as having for their 
principle, a certain division of the produce, assuming its a- 
mount, and the expenses of raising it, to continue as they were 
estimated at the time of agreeing for the lease, or nearly so, 
If this be a just view of the matter, it must follow, that all, or 
nearly all, the increase in price, must come to the landlord ; 
for, though it be true that the tenant will derive some benefit 
from the advance of price, on that portion of the crop which is 
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retained by himself, yet it will be seen immediately, that but a 
very small proportion of this is disposeable in any year; and, 
when the crops are deficient in any considerable dezree, that 
the whole disposeable produce may not be more than sufficient 
for the landlord’s share. This seems to us to be the natural 
tendency of corn rents, if the quantity to be paid as rent be fix. 
ed sufficiently high at the time of contracting; and the only 
way in which this tendency can be counteracted, is by a subse- 
quent enlargement of the produce, or by a saving in labour and 
the other charges of cultivation. 

Our business at present is not to defend the policy of money 
rents, but to inquire into the general utility of corn rents ; yet, 
surely, neither landlords ner tenants can with reason look for- 
ward to such fluctuations in the value of the currency as have 
been experienced within the last ten years. But it is of more 
importance to observe, that, be the risk what it may, to both 
or either of the parties, from making rents payable in money, 
it is not likely to be much diminished by this plan, uniess in the 
case of leases of much longer endurance than are now, or ever 
ought to be, agreed for. Corn is no doubt a much surer 
standard of value in a long period of years; but we have seen it 
fluctuate too much and too suddenly, of late, to be convinced 
that it is better adapted than money for determining the rent, 
from year to year, on a lease of nineteen years. 

If the produce during the lease be enlarged, without any in- 
crease in the expenses of cultivation, and any fall in the price 
of a given quantity, the landlord is clearly a loser by the trans 
action, as much as by a depreciation of money to the same ex- 
tent. In the same manner, his rent is not the fair yearly value 
of his farm, if, though the quantity of the produce and the price 
of it remain the same, any considerable abatement be made to 
the tenant by the repeal of taxes, or by a fall in the wages of la- 
bour and other commodities necessary to cultivation, or by the 
use of newly invented machinery for saving labour; all which 
enable the tenant to pay a higher rent. [very thing, in short, 
by which the usual relation between the price of grain and the 
cost of production is altered in favour of the tenant, entitles the 
landlord to a corresponding advance of rent, which is not much 
better secured to him by a convertuble corn rent than by a rent 
payable in money. 

On the other hand, a corn rent, convertible into money at 
the prices of every year in succession, may be still more haz- 
ardous for the tenant, and no limitation of the price can do 
more than diminish his loss. If the amount of the produce, 
and the price of it, turn ovt, upon an average of his lease, t 
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be as had been originally estimated, then every increase in the 
expenses of cultivation—every new tax upon him as a farmer— 
must be a certain loss to him. But his greatest danger arises 
from the diminution of his produce in unfavourable seasons, and 
the consequent high rate at which his corn rent will be payable, 
while his expenses are necessarily the same, or even enhanced. 
Farmers of very fertile land, under an early climate, may, with- 
out imprudence, subject themselves to this risk; because, in 
bad seasons, though their crops be somewhat deficient, the ad- 
vance in the price of what they have to sell more than remu- 
nerates them. But the tenants of inferior lands, and these 
are by far the most numerous, having little or nothing to sell 
in such seasons, are utterly unable to pay this converted corn 
rent; regulated, not by the value of their own produce, but 
that of their more fortunate brethren, who at such a time en- 
joy a sort of monopoly against them, as well as the whole com- 
munity. The intolerable hardshi; of calling upon a tenant to 
pay, not according to his own ability, but to the profits of 
others—to raise your demands upon him at atime when his 
own difficulties are the greatest—to require of him the price of 
a surplus produce, enhanced threefold perhaps by the failure of 
his crops, at a time when he has usually no surplus at all,—has 
been held by all the best writers on Rural Economy to be an 
insuperable objection to Corn- Rents, in the case of all the mid- 
dling and inferior soils of Britain. The cultivation of those of 
Scotland, of which the surface and the climate are commonly 
unpropitious to the growth of grain, must, under such a sys- 
tem, be entirely abandoned, unless the quantity of grain to be 
taken as rent be so small as to give the tenant a very undue ad- 
vantage in years of average produce. 

It was our object to state the substance of these considera- 
tions as concisely as possible in our last Number, with a view 
to an examination of the question at greater length on a future 
occasion ; and we put down the figures quoted in this letter, for 
the purpose of illustrating the leading grounds of our objections 
to the Plan, so confidently announced in the pamphiet then un- 
der review. 

The proportion of the ordinary or average produce allowed 
to the landlord, was there taken quite hypothetically at 30 or 
Ysths, somewhat less than a third of the gross amount, agree- 
able to a very prevailing idea in many parts of Scotland. Now, 
it must be sufficiently plain to any one acquainted with the great 
difference in the productiveness of the seasons, and the varia- 
tion of prices which ensues, that this permanent allotment of 
yoths will bear very dfftrent proportions to the actual amount 
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of the produce during a period of 19 years; and that the price 
of it will vary accordingly, or, as is generally the case, in a 
much greater degree. It would certainly have been a ve 
gross error, to have brought 30 up to 50, merely by adding 
20 per cent.; but our intention was to show, what we have al- 
ready stated to be the natural tendency of corn-rents, by add- 
ing 20 per cent. on the whole produce to the landlord’s share, 
That the value of the produce might be raised from 100 to 
120 by such causes, other than a depreciation of money, as 
would put this advance of price exclusively into the pocket 
of the landlord, we imagine will hardly be denied by those 
who are practically acquainted with the subject. But, on 
the other hand, it was added immediately after, though our 
correspondent has not thought proper to quote this part of 
the illustration, that the landlord, in the event of a fall in 
the expenses of cultivation, or more generally from any cause 
whatever which should increase the value of the whole pro- 
duce, without a corresponding increase in the cost of produc- 
tion, might be as well entitled to the proportion of 50, though 
the value of the produce continued at 100, as if it had risen 
to 120. 

That our meaning may not be again mistaken, we request 
our Correspondent to consider, that about half of an arable 
farm is employed in providing for the home consumption of 
seed, labourers, and labouring stock, (for the particulars of which 
he is referred to the last edition of Srr Joun Sincrair’s Hus- 
bandry of Scotland); and therefore, that the produce of this, 
never going to market, the price of it, be it high or low, is 
quite immaterial to the tenant. Let the 100 then in the quo- 
tation be bolls, worth as many pounds in a year of average 
produce ;—of this only about 50 are carried to market, 30 
paid as rent, and 20, out of which all other money-payments 
must be made, retained by the tenant. Now, let us suppose, 
what is by no means uncommon, that in a bad season the 
whole produce is only 80 bolls, and that the price, as is al- 
ways the case, rises much higher than in the ratio of the di- 
minution ; and these 80 bolls may be worth not only 1002. but 
i20/., or even more. But what does the tenant bring to mar- 
ket in such a year? His home-consumption remains always 
nearly the same, or may even be increased in a very late wet 
season. Only 40 bolls, therefore, are disposeable, and the whole 
by this plan of a corn rent must go to the landlord. But a di- 
minution in the dsposeable produce in the proportion of 30 to 
50, would, if general throughout the country, raise the price 
of the 30 bolls, the landlord’s share, much higher than 50 per 
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cent.; and indeed in such a case the tenant must raise this con- 
yertible corn-rent as he may, from other sources than the pro- 
duce of his farm. Though a mazimum should be superinduced 
upon the general principle, it is thus evident, that it would only 
in a slight degree diminish his loss. 

There is comparatively but a small extent of land in Scot- 
land, to which this or any similar plan (and several others 
have been proposed) can be made to apply. If we except the 
best soils on the east coast, and tracts, commonly of no great 
extent, on the banks of the principal rivers, the arable land of 
this country will not endure perpetual tillage, but jds or 4ths 
of it must be constantly in pasture in succession. On farms 
of this description, though the crops of grain are sufficiently 

roductive in ordinary years, they are so late in ripening in 

seasons, and often so much injured by early frosts and 
other causes, that even the seed for the ensuing crop must be 
procured from other districts, and yet little or nothing can be 
sent to market. Crop 1799, of which a part was standing on 
the fields in November, even in the southern counties of Ber- 
wick and Roxburgh, instead of affording a surplus for a corn 
rent, did not, in innumerable instances, supply the home con- 
sumption. In such a season, the loss of rent from the failure of 
the crop, may be in part compensated by a rise in the price of 
live stock, but must have been quite overwhelming if the tenant 
had been obliged to pay the price of as many bolls of grain as 
his money rent would have purchased 10 years before. The 
farmers of rich early soils might then have very well afforded a 
converted corn rent, while their brethren, often but a few miles 
distant, had to buy oatmeal for their families and servants, and 
even oats for their horses. 

A variety of estimates of the expenses of cultivation, were 
laid before the late Committees of Parliament on the Corn 
Laws; and none of them, we believe, (for the Reports are not 
at present within our reach), make the cost so little as 5s. per 
bushel, independent of rent. But, in several counties, the fiars 
prices of crop 1815, have not been more, and in one or two, 
not so much. Here, again, as in the case of exorbitant prices, 
owing to a deficient crop, though a few farmers may have been 
partly indemnified by more than an average produce, the far 
greater number must be unable to pay a corn rent, converted 
into money, even at this low rate. It is true, this Plan has the 
merit of reducing the rents to this low price, and thus greatly 
relieving those farmers whose principal dependence is on the 
price of grain. But the observation is made for the purpose of 
showing how ill it would apply in other cases. Can it be alleg- 
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ed with any appearance of equity, that a proprietor should 
make a corresponding abatement on the rent of his store farms 
or rich grazing lands, or even upon such arable farms as are 
under tillage, only to the extent of a third or fourth part in any 
one year? 

It appears to us quite unnecessary to say more for the pur- 
pose of enabling our readers to judge how far this plan is cals 
culated to establish the connexion between landlord and tenant, 
throughout Scotland at large, on a solid and equitable footing, 
The landlord, it must be evident from what has been stated, 
would gain an undue advantage in the event of a deficient crop 
and exorbitant prices; and he would be subjected to a serious 
loss, aggravated by the great uncertainty of his income, (a point 
upon which we have not now room to enlarge), when prices 
were as of late a great deal lower than any previous calculations 
could have reached. But, both in the dear and in the cheap 
years, by far the greater number of the farmers of Scotland 
must necessarily be sufferers, if the payment of their rents de- 

ended altogether upon the price of corn. 

We shall say nothing of the applicability of a corn rent to 
the heathy mountains of the Highlands, or to those grazing 
lands where the stock is changed every year, and on which the 
profit does in no great degree depend even upon the price in 
the butcher market—the grazier buying as he sells, and some« 
times realizing as much profit when prices are low as when they 
are high ; but this writer could not but know that wool is a very 
important product on most of the aradle farms of Britain; ané 
that the price of long wool last.year, notwithstanding the low 
price of grain, was nearly double its usual rate. The general 
distress of the country has indeed affected the price of almost 
every commodity, and yet we see beef and mutton quoted in all 
our principal markets at only about a penny a pound less than 
it was when wheat was approaching to 20s. per bushel :—so ill 
do the speculations of this writer (page 305) correspond with 
actual experience. The question, it must be considered, is not 
as to the influence of the price of corn on the price of the pro- 
duce of grass lands, during a long period of years; but whether 
the price of corn will have much effect in regulating the price 
of these articles from year to year,—whether, in fact, a rise or 
fall in the price of corn occasions instantly, or in a few weeks or 
months, a corresponding rise or fall in the price of all the other 
products of land. 

It was observed in the article referred to, that this plan was 
not calculated for general application, and never likely to be- 
come a permanent one in any situation. But, at the same time, 
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it was readily admitted, that it would be of utility at present, in 
those cases to which it is at all applicable; and we would have said 
a great deal more in its favour, if the author of the pamphlet, 
who does not however appear to be the first who hit upon the 
Plan, had not said too much in favour of it himself. As to 
its practicability, which, it is alleged, is so clearly establish- 
ed by practice (page 301), there does not appear to be much 
room for discussion. The consequence of it, however, is to 
make the treaty for a lease a little more complex; as, instead 
of one offer, as in the case of a money rent, the biddings must 
be made both in corn and money. It will be necessary for the 
parties first to agree about the ‘inds of corn which the quality 
of the land is fitted to produce, and then to fix the quantity and 
the maximum price of each. But justice to the landlord seems 
to require a third stipulation, namely, a minimum price, below 
which rate his rent shall not fall, in the event of an uncommon 
depression of prices from a superabundant produce. All these 
points, and some others of less importance, may no doubt be 
arranged, though not always without some delay and inconve- 
nience to both parties; but it must be quite evident, that the 
more difficult it is to make all these calculations with accuracy, 
the greater will be the danger of error ; and that a considerable 
error in any one of them may be as prejudicial to the interests 
of the parties during the lease, as any probable fluctuation in 
the value of money. And it must be considered, that this er- 
ror would be of such a nature, as not readily to admit of any 
remedy ;—a rent that is made to rise and fall with the price of 
corn, appearing in theory so simple and equitable, as to preclude 
all future inquiry about the different kinds of corn, and the 
quantity of each that may have been originally assumed, however 
erroneously, as the basis of the calculation. 

As to the instances to which our correspondent refers, a very 
little reflection must lead to a doubt of their ag applicable 
to the general question of convertible corn rents. To say that 
the arrangement with the tenant alluded to (p..301), is a prac- 
tical illustration of the merits of this Plan, is really to speak 
very loosely ; and the same thing is true of those who wish 
to hold out some more extensive arrangements of the same 
kind, as furnishing a proof of its general utility. All these 
are cases of positive abatements of rent, meant to correspond 
with the late fall in the price of grain, favourable to the te- 
nant exclusively; and, therefore, without corresponding sti- 
pulations in favour of the landlord, in the event of a rise in 
price during the currency of a lease, the view which they give 
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of the operation of a corn rent is quite partial and inconclusive, 
It is certainly one thing for a landlord to consent to a reduction 
of his rents, in very urgent cases, during the currency of a 
lease, and quite another thing for him to agree, at the coms 
mencement of a new lease, to such a maximum as shall give hith 
nothing to hope for from a rise of prices, while he subjects hims 
self, at the same time, to a positive, though indeterminate, di- 
minution and fluctuation of income, whenever the price of one 
description of farm produce falls below that mazximum,—from 
whatever causes the fall may take place, even though it should 
be occasioned by the uncommon fertility of the seasons, b 

which the tenant and all other classes se Donated. If the im: 
portation rate of 80s. per quarter be taken as the maximum prite 
of wheat, as our correspondent tells us has been proposed, it 
does not seem very probable, judging from the experience of 
the past, that the proprietors of good wheat soils will be much 
benefited by the change from a money rent to a convertible cora 
rent. 

If the ‘ inveterate practice of valuing every thing in money’ 
be so fertile a source of error as this gentleman conceives it to 
be, may we not at least retrate.our steps a little less rapidly 
than is now proposed? Convertible corn-rents, and corn-rents 
payable in kind, are members of the same ancient family; and 
the author of the pamphlet, when ‘ suggesting ’ that a part 
of the corn-rent might be taken in kind, plainly enough inti- 
mates, that he did not see any gvod cause for altogether dis- 
solving this natural connexion. But in these commercial times, 
it may be as well to submit to a compromise, and make the 
rents of good corn-lands payable in part by a sum of money 
certain, and in part by the price of a fixed quantity of grain, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages which our correspondent 
thinks might be felt from this arrangement, of which there are 
at present many instances in some parts of Scotland. As to the 
rent of all other descriptions of land, if a money-rent must be 
rejected in future, there seems to be no mode of payment so e 

uitable, as by delivery of a proportion of the stock or pro 
Bale of the lands; and in this case, a great proprietor may 
consider how much it would enhance his consequence, and aug- 
ment his revenue, to hear a crowd of his tenants exclaiming id 
a morning— 
* Huge bales of tarry wool blockade your door, 
A hundred oxen at your levee roar !’ 

Our pages shall be open to the able writer of this letter, ot 
to any who think with him, if they chuse to controvert what 
we have thus been led to state—without being fully prepared 
for the question in all its bearings. Rev. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Further Remarks on the Validity of Leases on Entailed Estate. 
Sir, 


In the account of the decisions upon Neidpath and 
Queensberry leases, (foot note of page 159 of your last Num- 
ber), I expressed my doubt whether the two alternate leases 
upon Neidpath were sustained for the whole term of 31 years, 
or only for some shorter period; when these, because no grassum 
had been given at entry, were exempted from the general sen- 
tence of nullity and forfeiture pronounced against all the rest, on 
account of grassum, interpreted into alienation prohibited by 
the entails. I now understand that they were held valid only 
for the period of 21 years from their commencement. 

As it is reckoned that at least three fifths of the lands of Scot- 
land are held under the fetters of strict entail, and that the evil 
is still increasing, it comes to be a matter of important concern 
to the agricultural interest of the community; to know how far, 
under such a constitution, the powers of the possessing proprie- 
tor extend; and what security of possession he can communi-, 
cate to those holding his lands on lease, to encourage them to 
lay out capital in improvements, with the probable prospect of 
reaping an adequate return. In the wavering state of suspense 
in which mens minds have been kept, for these last twenty years 
that the subject has been agitated in public opinion; many im- 
portant improvements upon the barony of Neidpath, that would 
undoubtedly have been executed upon the security of the long 
leases granted, have necessarily been withheld, from doubts of 
that security. And the same cause has no doubt elsewhere ope- 
rated to the same pernicious effect. 

Any fixed rule of law that could be depended upon for secu- 
rity, if not in itself absurd, would be greatly preferable to a con- 
tinued state of doubt and uncertainty: By the decisions hither~ 
to given, as to leases upon estates held under strict entail, this 
security seems not, as yet; to have made much advance. Let 
us consider the amount of what seems to have been established. 

First, then, as to grassum, or fines ut entry, inferring or not in- 
ferring a forfeiture of lease, upon estates held by entails prohibit- 
ing alienation, or diminution of rental. We have here a majori- 
ty of three to two in the First Division of the Court of Session, 
establishing a forfeiture; and the unanimous decision of the Se- 
cond Division, establishing the validity of such leases, where 
there was no diminution of o, old money rent. To take thes¢ 
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opinions, then, by ¢ale—for weight is matter of secret judgment, 
which no private individual is entitled to express—there seems to 
be established a probable ground of conjecture, that the second 
opinion may be confirmed by the Court of last resort. * 

Secondly, as to the length of duration which, under such entail, 
shall infer forfeiture of the lease. 

Here we have a decision of the Court of Session, finally con- 
firmed by that of the House of Peers, that a 97 years’ endur- 
ance of lease comes under the description of alienation, and, as 
such, renders the lease null and void; as in the case of the lease 
of Wakefield. 

Another decision of the Court of Session, in the case of Har- 
stane, has found a lease of 57 years null and void, as coming 
under the same description :— But this point cannot be consider- 
ed as yet fixed, till the appeal to the House of Peers shall be de- 
cided upon. + 

In the latest decision of the First Division of the Court upon 
Neidpath leases, the whole, as already stated, whether held on 
alternate leases, or upon the liferent Lune expressly allowed by 
the entail, were declared forfeited and null, upon the footing of 
grassum advanced at entry—construed into diminution of rental 
and partial alienation, excepting two of the alternate leases al- 


luded to at the beginning of this paper, which were sustained, 


* In regard to grassum being construed into a diminution of ren- 
tal, and a guasi alienation, it may be asked, whether it would be’so 
construed, in case land rents had fallen? a circumstance which the 
present state of the agricultural interest- renders a very probable 
event. Most certainly no heir of entail would, in these circum- 
stances, apply for a reduction of the lease ; nor would any court in- 
terpret such a lease into an alienation of his interest. What, then? 
shall a lease only be sustained as valid, when it proves to the lease+ 
holder an indifferent or a bad bargain; and shall it prove liable to 
reduction, when it eventually turns out a good one? 

Were the law to take upon itself such a minute and more than tv- 
tosial charge of every bargain, there would be a more crying de- 
mand upon if) in this case, to interfere in behalf of the leaseholder’s 
interest. Here, in fact, there would be an evident alienation ; not of 
the entail-heir’s annual rent for a season, but of the leaseholder’s ca- 
pital itself irrecoverably. 

+ Ina subsequent decision of the First Division of the Court of 
Session, 2 lease of 300 years’ endurance upon an entailed estate, was 
sustained as valid ; because, though the entail prohibited sale, it had 
not prohibited alienation. 

Tenants ought, therefore, carefully to attend to the minutest dis- 
finctions—of a Sibboleth or Shibboleth. 
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because no grassum was given at entry—sustained, however, 
not for the whole specified endurance of 31 years, but only for 
21 years from their commencement. Meantime, it seems diffi- 
cult to discover upon what principle this decision proceeded, as 
to these two alternate leases. 

The alternate leases (to save trouble of reference to my former 
paper) were of this nature. The Duke granted a lease for 31 
years; but, if this should be found wtra vires of the grantor, for 29 
years, for 27, &c. always descending by the magical odd numbers, 
till you come to 19 years; in regard to which, it was conceived 
there coukl be no dispute as to the grantor’s power. Now, the 
Court found, that 31 years were ulfra vires of the grantor, and 
cut down the term to 21 years. But on what grounds was it 
found that a lease of 31 years was wtra vires of the grantor ? 
Was it because such length of duration was construed into ali- 
enation, which the entail of Neidpath prohibited? If that was 
the case, why was not a total forfeiture od upon these 
grounds equally, as in the cases of Wakefield and Harstane ? 


Or, if the Court possesses a power of new-modelling a contract, 
and could reduce a lease from the duration which exceeded the 
powers of the grantor, within such limits as were thought com- 
petent to his power (a power which is assumed in the analogous 


case of a husband exceeding his powers on his widow’s jointure), 
why was not this done in the cases of the 97 and 57 years’ leases 
of Wakefield and of Harstane, equally as in this case of these 
alternate leases? Why pronounce a forfeiture, when the ex- 
ceeding of the grantor’s powers could have been equally easily 
redressed in the one case as in the other? It will not surely be 
alleged, that the favour of the Court was propitiated by the re- 
ference to their discretion in the i/s of the alternate lease; nor 
that the unqualified presumption of granting 97 or 57 years’ 
leases, without express respect or reference to their authority, 
was construed into contempt of Court: For certainly every deed 
of contract is entered into under correction of the interpreters 
of the law—an understanding equally implied, whether directly 
expressed or not. 

Upon the whole, the powers of possessing-heirs under entail, 
and the security of those that hold leases from them, seems as 
yet to stand in a wavering state of uncertainty; and may need 
to be defined by a special act of Parliament, which shall also set 
proper bounds to the testamentary power. Our Legislature has 
been indeed taxed with too great facility in interposing their pow- 
er in matters of more trivial importance; whilst, in matters of 
greater moment, they may perhaps err in the opposite extreme 
of an excess of legislative deliberation and caution—as witness 
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the repeated abortive attempts at procuring a bill for general 
enclosure—for commutation of tithes—abolition of the abuse of 
Wi eras tae of punishment to crimes—rendeting 
English landed estates attachable for personal debts, &c. &c. 
July 1816. I remain, your, &c. C. F. 


— — . eee. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Mr Smith’s Reaping Machine. 
Sir, 

I Have read in the last Number of your Magazine, a 
letter by Mr Archibald Kerr, in which he makes many bold as- 
sertions ; upon which, for the present, I shall forbear making 
any remarks. I shall, however, beg a place for a short paper 
in the first Number which you shall publish after the ensuing 
harvest, when I shall Jay before the public unquestionable proof 
of the originality and dates of my invention of the Reaping Ma- 
chine, which will in all probability be accompanied by an ac- 
count of its successful introduction in several counties. I re- 
main, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

James Situ. 
Deanston, 18. July, 1816. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Produce of a Cow belonging to Mr Calvert, Sandysike, near 
Brampton. 


[Communicated by Mr Sisson, near Maryport.] 


Tue following is a correct statement of the butter yielded 
by this cow Jast year, from the 19th of May till the 31st of 
December. 

‘The milk was kept and churned scparately from that of the 
other stock. The following is an account of the number of 
pounds from each distinct churning, sixteen ounces to the 
pound. 

7, 10, 10, 32, 17, 18, 15, 13, 13, 13, 15, 16, 15, 12, 13, 
13, 13, 14, 14,13, 12, 12, 1$, 11, 1%, 10, 10, 8, 10, 9, 10, 
7,7, Tit : 

From this it appears, Mr Calvert churned 399 lib. of butter 
in the space of thirty-three weeks and three days. Mrs Calvert 
inspected the management of the dairy, and from her J received 
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the foregoing statement. Barbara Mounsey and Elizabeth Rob- 
son (Mr Calvert’s servants) confirmed the account. The cow 
gave 28 quarts of milk per day about Midsummer, and would 
average nearly 20 quarts per day for 20 weeks. It appears, 
from the seryants, that she gave more milk when she depastur- 
ed during the summer months, than when she was soiled in the 
house, in consequence of the very hot weather. She suffered 
from lameness during six weeks, occasioned by the fouls, which 
lessened the quantity of milk considerably: Want of a sufficient 
supply of turnips made her give less milk lately, and her milk is 
now mixed with that of the rest of the dairy. For the first 
fortnight after calving, she was allowed a little broken corn ; 
and since that period, till the commencement of the turnip sea- 
son, she has lived wholly on grass, with a little cut clover, when 
she was under the necessity of being sheltered from the incle- 
ment heat. Her butter was frequently churned in the space of 
five minutes, The pasture in which she was fed is by no means 
of superior quality. There are very few of your readers who 
will be prepared to give credit to the above statement; and had 
I not personally known Mr and Mrs Calvert’s characters, I 
should myself never have given an account of such an extraor- 
dinary produce. 

I have heard from a very respectable gentleman, an account 


of a long-horned heifer, which ron y gave 13 lib. of but- 


ter per week; and Mr Bates’s bailiff informed me, one of the 
mixed breed yielded in one week 19 lib. Mr Bates’s plan was 
to churn so much milk in g bottle, and hence infer what the 
whole would amount to durjng the week. Mr Calvert’s me- 
thod is more satisfactory, since the whole milk was churned at 
once, either at the end of the week, or after every 5th, 6th, or 8th 
day. One great cause why improvements in stock have been so 
slow, is, that the comparative excellence of different cattle have 
not been minutely ascertained. Had Mr Calvert churned the 
milk from the dairy, after the cow’s milk had been mixed with 
that of the rest of his stock, he could only have given a very 
vague, indefinite, and unsatisfactory account. He is now able 
to lay before the agricultural public, a correct, minute, and 
clear statement, calculated to arrest the attention of every far- 
mer, and to convince the breeders of the improved Durham, 
or Ketton stock, that much yet remains to be done, since the 
have no cause to doubt the possibility of raising a breed of milk- 
ing short horns, which will surpass every other variety of cattle 
in the kingdom. 
Jan. 1816, F. S. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Essay on the best Method of Preserving Potatoes from the Effects 
of Frost during the Winter Season; or for rendering those which 
have heen penetrated by Frost fit for Food ; converting them into 
Starch, Fermented Liquor, Ardent Spirits, and other useful 
purposes: With the depth and extent of the Pits in the Earth 
deemed most eligible for preserving them; also the depth of Earth 
or other Substances which it is proper to use as a Covering over 
the Pits, when the Potatoes are lodged. By Tuomas Datuas, 
Merchant in Edinburgh. 


[From Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland Society, Vol. IV.] 


Tue productions of the earth are various; and their utility, 
by the ingenuity and art of man, is equally various. The po- 
tatoe is a vegetable which affords wholesome food for man and 
beast ; and therefore ought to be cultivated with the greatest di- 
ligence, and preserved with the utmost care. They are, more 
than any other vegetable or root, liable to be affected by frost, 
so as to render them fit only for the dunghill, ' 

The weather which soonest injures and destroys potatoes, is 
when the atmosphere is depressed with cold to such a degree, 
that it congeals water; then potatoes, unless covered, will be 
frosted; and the cover proper to preserve them ought to be pros 
portioned to the intenseness of the weather. 

Potatoes, when slightly frosted, so as to have acquired a slight 
sweet taste only, often like an animal body suddenly infected by 
some disorder, which it throws off by perspiration, are found 
quite. wet, throwing out the frost by a kind of perspiration. 
‘When they are in this state, in order to recover them and bring 
them to a proper taste, the whole quantity infected should be 
turned over, and a quantity of mill-seeds thrown among them, 
as they are turned over: This both extracts and absorbs the in- 
jured moisture from the body of the potatoes infected. But 
there is still a more powerful remedy than onary mixing them 
with mill-seeds; and that is, a small quantity of slacked lime, 
perfectly dry, mixed among the seeds to be used; which has a 
very wonderful effect in recovering potatoes that have been con- 
siderably injured by frost. 

When frosted potatoes are to be used, either at the table, or 
given to horses, black cattle, or swine, plunging them about 
half a day in cold water before using them, is of great advan- 
tage; and if put into running water, so much the better, as it 
has been proved to be more powerful in extracting the frost, on 
account of its alterative quality and superior purity. 
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Another way of remeving frost from potatoes, when they are 
to be prepared for the table, is to strip them of their skins, and, 
if large, to cut them into two or more pieces; then to plunge 
them in cold water for a considerable time, with a handful of 
salt in the water; and, when put on to be boiled, put as much 
salt into the water as possible, not to make them too salt when 
boiled. This is a powerful way of making the potatoe throw off 
the bad taste and spoiled quality lodged in its substance. 

When prepared for horses, black cattle or swine;—salt or salt- 
petre put among the potatoes, and boiled together, will destroy 
any injurious quality which frost has lodged or brought on. 
Chaff or oats, bruised in the mill, boiled together with the frost- 
ed potatoes, when designed for horses or cattle, greatly destroy 
the bad effects of the frost. 

When potatoes have acquired a disagreeable taste by means 
of frost, they will make good and wholesome bread, by boiling 
them, as has been mentioned, with salt; mashing or bruising 
them smal], then kneading them together with oatmeal. Not 
less than two-thirds should consist of meal, which will destroy 
the sweet taste; and the dry and generous quality of the meal 
will effectually correct and destroy any thing noxious in the in- 
jured roots. 


Horses, swine, dogs, &c. may all be fed with potatoes, though 


frosted, by boiling them, and mixing them with oats coarsely 
ground, or with oatmeal; always adding a good quantity of 
salt or saltpetre in the mixture. Poultry also may be fed with 
potatoes very much frosted, if mixed with oatmeal in about e- 
qual proportions, without salt, as this species of animal cannot 
admit of it. 


Starch.—Potatoes much frosted will make very good starch ; 
though it is a shade darker in the colour. All coarse cloths 
requiring to be stiffened, where whiteness is no object, may 
be done with starch made from potatoes greatly penetrated 
with frost. The best method of making potatoes into starch, 
is to grate them down among water, then to take out all the re- 
fuse with the hand, and next to strain the whole of the water 
in which the potatoes have been grated, through a thin cloth 
rather coarse, or fine sieve, and afterwards frequently putting 
on and pouring off water, until it comes clear from the starch, 
which is always allowed to settle or fall to the bottom of the 
vessel in which the operation is performed. An experiment 
was tried with a few potatoes that weighed 16 ounces, with an 
equal weight of potatoes that were put out to frost. They were 
grated down, and made into starch powder: The produce of 
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the fresh potatoe weighed 876 grains, while that of the frosted 
was only 412, being less than half the quantity.—The samples, 
as produced, are sent herewith ; the fresh potatoe producing 
1-8th, and the frosted 1-17th, 440 grains bemg an ounce, 

The refuse of the potatoe, when taken from the sieve, pos 
sesses the property of cleansing woollen cloths, without hurting 
their colour; and the water decanted fram the starch powder 
is excellent for cleansing silks, without the smallest injury to the 
colour. In making hair powder, it has long been used, and is 
therefore well known. 


Fermented Liquor.—Wine of considerable quality may be 
made from frosted potatoes, if not so much frosted as to haye 
become soft and waterish. The potatoes must be crushed or 
bruised ; a wooden mallet answers the purpose. If a plank of 
wood is made hollow, in the manner of a shallow bowl, they 
inay be bruised with a mallet, or put into a cider press. A 
Winchester bushel must have ten gallons of water, prepared 
by boiling it, mixed with half a pound of hops, and half a 

und of common white ginger. This water, after having 
boiled for about half an hour, must be poured upon the bruis- 
ed potatoes, into a tub or vessel suited to the quantity to be 
made. After standing in this mixed state for three days, yeast 
must be added, to ferment the liquor. When the fermentation 
‘bas subsided, the liquor must be drawn off, as pure as possible, 
into a cask; adding half a pound of raw sugar for every gal- 
lon. After it has remained in the cask for three months,, it 
will be ready for use. 


Further Uses to which Potatoes Frosted may be beneficially 
applied. 


Potatoes frosted, when three times distilled, produce a spirit 
from hydrometer proof to 10 per cent. over proof; therefore a 
principal purpose and use to which they may be turned, is the 
mgking of alcohol; more particularly as that article is useful 
for many purposes where strength is its principal recommenda- 
tion. The ordinary strength that spirits are run, preparatory 
to converting them into alcohol, is from 40 to 50 per cent. over 
proof by Dicas; which, redistilled from calcined carbonate ot 
potash, will produce alcohol at 525,—water being 1000, 

When potatoes are frosted to such a degree as to be useless 
for food from their sweet taste, they are very useful to weavers 
in dressing their yarn, particularly cotton. ‘They are prepared 
for this purpose by boiling them well ; then mash or beat them 
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small; then put them into a vessel, adding a little barm, drip- 
ings of ale or porter barrels; allowing them to stand two or 
three months to ferment. 

Shoemakers may use it also; only, as their paste requires 
more solidity and greater strength, flour is generally mixed a- 
long with the fermented potatoe, in about equal proportions. 

Bookbinders also may use this paste; alum being mixed to 
assist the strength of the composition. And it may be benefi- 
cially used by paper-stainers and upholsterers, when made up 
with a mixture of flour and alum. 

When potatoes are so penetrated with frost that they have 
become quite soft, they are useless for man or beast ; but make 
excellent manure for light sharp soils ; and for this purpose are 
worth about one-fifth, or sixth, of their original value. In 
Berwickshire, and other places, where it is a great object to get 
their straw turned into dung, the value of the frosted potatoe is 
still greater, as it assists the farmer in that operation. 


Preserving Potatoes from Frost.—This is best done, by filling 
completely the place where they are deposited, whether it be a 
house or a pit, and allowing the place to remain shut during the 
winter. But this cannot be done easily with a potatoe-house, as 
it cannot be completely packed or filled like a pit. Besides, 


some potatoes are generally wanted daily; and thus air is ad- 
mitted, and a greater vicuity constantly making; both which 
are very likely to be the means of proving injurious or destruc- 
tive to what potatoes may be in the house, when a severe frost 
sets in. There is no such thing in nature as a vacuum; there 
fore, if a place is not filled with some substance or other, it will 
be filled with air. For this reason, pits are better for preserv- 
ing potatoes from frost than a house, because a pit can be more 
effectually filled ; and, by opening a pit when potatoes are want- 
ed, and removing the whole into some part of a house, and still 
keeping over them a covering of straw, turf, or divot, the pota- 
toes are kept close. A potatoe-house, however, is very useful, 
and what every farmer ought to have, as in this house he may 
still keep a small quantity of his crop for daily use, by emptying 
a pit occasionally, and keeping them always well covered with 
straw, as has been already mentioned. The potatoe-house ought 
to be well plastered with clay, and perfectly dry before using it. 
Pits, for the reasons stated, are deemed the safest and best of 
all for preserving potatoes from frost, and the smaller the better 
for that purpose. The smaller the bulk, penetrating frost air 
has the less effect upon it, and the safer it is sheltered. Who 
has not observed potatoes here and there in fields ploughed is 
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the spring, which had remained all the winter under a very 
slender covering, and this entirely owing to the bulk not mak. 
ing any exposure? But it may be inconvenient to have per- 
haps less than three or four carts for the purpose of removin 
them into the potatoe-house; and therefore pits of this size will 
be necessary. 

The depth and extent of these pits must, in a great measure, 
be regulated by the extent of the crop, or the quantity necessary 
to be deposited. But they must never be made so deep as to 
reach clay or till; for either of these draw water, and, besides, 
never fail to give the potatoe a bad or an earthy taste. 

Potatoe pits should be made upon ground that has a southern 
exposure, a deep soil, and declining to a considerable distance 
from the pit. ‘The air is never so severe where the exposure is 
a southern one, as it is in others. In a deep soil, the pits can 
be made sufficiently deep before reaching any cold bottom ; and 
the declivity carries away water. When the pits have been ful. 
ly finished, and covered, a sod should be cut out all the way 
round the potatoes, and the cut continued a little way as the de- 
scent points out. A pit of about two feet deep, six wide, and 
ten long, will hold four to six cart-loads of potatoes. The co- 
vering should consist of straw, fern, rushes, &c. next the pota- 
toe; then the whole of the earth dug out should be thrown up- 
on the heap; and, last of all, a covering of turf or divot, if done 
in the best way. ‘This covering will be about two feet thick. 

Some, however, place the potatoes in heaps of a long form, of 
about three carts together; cover them with straw, &c.; then 
throw a quantity of earth over the whole, dug out around the 
heap: But this covering should be very thick, not less than 
three feet, as, during the winter, the mould washes away ; and 
the earth should be aet to a ridge, and beaten with a spade 
until firm. This kind of covering would be greatly improved, 
were the ridge covered with turf all along, or with broom, or 
any thing to give the rain-water a run from the top. 

But the best and easiest way of preserving potatoes, is for the 
farmer to drive all his potatoes home, and to Jay them upon dry 
ground, without breaking the surface, and as near the stables as 
possible; putting them in heaps of about three or four carts, 
then covering them with straw, and, above that, with turf, 
where it can be commanded, or with a neat thatching of straw: 
‘Then let a quantity of stable dung, of the roughest kind, and 
the newest, be laid upon each heap, to remain during the win- 
ter, but which must be removed in the spring. As the weather 
appears severe, the quantity of dung may be increased at plea- 
sure. If this practice were adopted, few or no potatoes would 
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be penetrated by frost, as none would be in hazard except one 
pit, or part of it, when it was removing, or placed in the pota- 
toe-house, during the winter season. 


Ardent Spirit—Potatoes that have been injured by the frost, 
produce a much greater quantity of spirit, and of a much finer 
quality than those that are fresh; they require a proportion of 
malt wash to promote the fermentation. About one-fourth part 
of malt-worts, or wash, ought tc be fermented at least six hours 
before the potatoe wash is joined to it; otherwise the potatoe- 
wash, having an aptitude to ferment, will be ripe for the still 
before the malt-wash is ready ; hence the effect will be, to gene~ 
rate an acid which renders the spirit coarse, and, when diluted 
with water, of a milky or bluish colour. When the spirit is 
strong, the acid is held in solution ; but appears as above, when 
diluted with water. 

Malt spirit is commonly run twice through the still, but po- 
tatoe spirit should be run thrice. 

The quantity of spirit which the potatoe in a sound state will 
yield, depends much on the relative quality of the root: so will 
the quantity be more or less. ‘The writer of this essay, to as- 
certain accurately what difference there was in the quantity and 
quality of the spirit which potatoes will produce, when in a sound 
and in a frosted state, made the following experiments. 

Four pecks, or one-fourth part of a boll of fresh potatoes, of 
the red or mealy kind, raised in September, were washed and 
cleared of earth and sand, and weighed 112 lib. ; they were well 
mashed. and broken with a mallet, and put into a vessel, to 
which was added 12 gallons of water, heated to 180°, and co- 
vered up: In two hours this was drawn off, and 16 gallons boil- 
ing water added, and allowed to remain 12 hours. ‘The remain- 
der of the mash was put into a hempen bag, and squeezed out 
in a press, which produced 2 gallons more of extract. By Di- 
eas’s saccharometer, 59h. 49 w. equal to 16 lib. of saccharine 
matter to the barrel: to this quantity of 30 gallons were added, 
4 gallons of fresh worts, at 80 lib. to the barrel, in a full state of 
fermentation. It had attenuated to a degree heavier than wa~ 
ter, but would come no lighter, the fermentation being over. 
In eight days it was distilled, and produced .¢, of pure spirit, 
6 over proof, as pet sample * No. 1.; and +4 of spirit, 56 uns 
der proof, (having run the last to water, that the real quanti- 
ty might accurately be obtained), as per sample No. 2.; which 
is sent merely to show, that the potatoe spirit, when weak or 


* See Specification annexed: 
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unrectified, is coarse, with a stronger potatoe flavour, having 
both the feints and the essential oils combined. The value of 
the spirits, in proportion to 10s. per gallon, 10 under proof, 
equal to lls. 1d. hydrometer proof, is 5s, 7d. 

Another trial was then made, which was better. An equal 
quantity of the same kind of potatoes was prepared as the last, 
and weighed 112 lib. They were grated down, and the whole 
= into a vessel, on which were thrown 20 gallons of water 

eated to 190°, which remained two hours, and was then drawn 
off, and 20 gallons more of boiling water put on, which re- 
mained 12 hours, well covered up, and then drawn off. The 
refuse was put into a boiler, and boiled for two hours with 10 
gallons of water: When the whole had been drawn off, and 
cooled down to 58°, and put into a cask, 4 gallons of fresh worts, 
that had been fermenting six hours before with 1} gallon of 
— were added, and the whole was kept in a place where the 

eat was regulated from 60° to 68°; for, if too hot, the liquor is 
apt to go into acidity, and if too cold, it would retard the fer- 
mentation, and run the risk of going also into acidity and con- 

uent putrefaction. 

we eight days the fermentation was over, and the whole quan- 
tity of wash operated upon was 54 gallons. This, when dis- 
tilled, produced 6} gallons low wines, (88 under proof); and 
in doubling, 14 gailon spirit, (57 under proof); and in tripling, 
+4 pure spirit, (11 over proof), as per sample No. 8. ; and +; 
spirit, 67 under proof, having also been run to water, for the 
reason before given. ‘The value of which, at the proportion of 
10s. per gallon, 10 under proof, or 11s. 1d. hydrometer proof, 
is 6s. 14d. 

Having in this way, ascertained the quantity of spirit which 
potatoes, when fresh, produce, a third trial was made of the 
frosted potatoe. 

112 lib. of the same kind of potatoes were washed, and clear- 
ed of earth and sand, and exposed for some days to the frost 5 
then taken in and spread on a floor, where they soon became 
soft and waterish, appeared to be going fast to decay, and were, 
as/far as could be judged, more than half, or nearly two-thirds 
frosted. They were grated down, and the same quantity of | 
water, at the same heat as in the last experiment, put upon 
them, mashed and fermented in every respect the same. ‘The 

antity of wash they produced was 56 gallons, which, when 
distlle » produced 10 gallons low wines, (90 under proof) ; 
and in doubling, 23%, (69 under proof) ; and in tripling, $$ of 
pure spirit, 2 per cent. over proof, as per sample No. 4., and + 
of spirit, also run to water, 65 under proof ;—the value of which, 
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in the proportion of 10s. per gallon, |0 under proof, or 11s. Id. 
hydrometer proof, is 9s. 2}d.—showing a greater extract from 
the frosted, than the fresh potatoe, by more than 50 per cent.— 
This experiment, which the ingenuity of the Highland Society 
first suggested, was perhaps never made before. 

In mashing grain for distillation, water at 180° extracts its 
saccharine matter, which water boiling does not do. In the 
same way, the frost acting powerfully on the globular parts of 
the potatoe which contain its saccharine substance, completcly 
dissolves and extracts it. 

The comparative quantity of spirits which the potatoe in a 
sound or frosted state would yield, being the principal thing to 
be ascertained, the greatest cate was taken during every stage 
of the operation, and every charge of the still run to bead 998, 
being as near water as it was possible to came. 

Regarding the quality of the different samples, it will not be 
difficult to say, that No. 4, the frosted sample, is very superior, 
and nearly resembling Leeward Island rum; and is of a finer 
flavour and richer quality. 

The experiments sade, however accurate, being on a com- 
paratively small scale, there can be no doubt but that, were 
frosted potatoes used in distillation in larger quantities, their 
produce would be propertionably more. This mode of using 
them might be beneficial to the farmer in severe seasons, when 
the potatoes could not be raised before being injured by the 
frost. It would occasion a saving of grain ; and, what has gene- 
rally been considered of no use, might thus be brought into 
value. ; 

The specification of quantity, strength, and value, is an- 
nexed, 


Note. The value of spirits under hydrometer proof, can be ac- 
curately ascertained by multiplying the quantity of strength short 
of 100, by the price of hydrometer proof spirit, and then divid- 
ing by 100. 
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1816. On the Causes of the Distressed State, Sc. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Causes of the Distressed State of the Agriculture of the 
United Kingdom. (From Mr Western’s Speech on moving 
that the House of Commons should resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee of the whole House, to take that Subject into Consideration. 
March, ith, 1816.) . 


‘“‘ BETWEEN two and three years ago Agriculture was in a flour- 
ishing and prosperous state; and yet, within the short period 
which has since elapsed, thousands have been already ruined, 
and destruction seems to impend over the property of all those 
whose capital is engaged in the cultivation of the soil. I'rom 
what causes, I say, can such events have arisen ?—Are they the 
effects of excessive taxation, of the enormous amount of the 
national debt ?—Are they the consequences of our extensive pa- 
per circulation, which now appears to have been in a great mea- 
sure withdrawn ?—Are they occasioned by the pressure of the 
tithe, or the severe burden of the poor rate ?—Is it from any, 
or from all of these causes, that the evil has originated? I 
have no hesitation in saying, that it is not to one or two, but to 
a combination of all these causes; we must attribute our dis- 
tress. Our national debt and our taxes have been carried to an 
extent unknown, I believe, to any other country in the uni- 
verse: our paper currency has been carried also to an extent 
quite unexampled, and, I believe, will be found to have creat- 
ed a principal source of our misfortune. The poor rates have 
been singularly oppressive; tithes, also, have been felt in pro- 

ortion as larger capital has been required to cultivate the land. 
Vet, in spite of all these burdens, up to the middle of 1813, a- 
griculture did sustain them, and, under the weight of their u- 
nited pressure, contributed to make most rapid advances. How. 
then are we to account for such a change? There are those, I 
know, who attribute it to the return of peace; but I do not en- 
tertain that opinion. The loss of the war-demand, rio doubt, 
has had an effect; but this, I should think, is counteracted b 
the cutting off the foreign supply of grain under the Act of Jast 
Session ; besides, by referring to the account upon the table, 
we shall see that the great fall in tlie price of corn took place 
prior to the possible anticipation of the return Of peace. In 
the early part of January, 1813, the price of wheat was as high 
as 1203. per quarter ; in November it was as low as 75s. or 76s, 
By the accounts of coritracts made at the Victualling Offices 
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Portsmouth, the contract for wheat appears to be, on the Ist 
of January, 123s. 10d.; in November, 67s. 10d. At Ply- 
mouth, 121s. 9d. in February ; in September, 86s. At Dept- 
ford there appears to be no contract for wheat; but in February 
a contract for flour was taken at 100s. 3d. per sack, and in No- 
vember at 65s, At this latter period, no confidence or expec- 
tation of returning peace fo have influenced the market ; 
and therefore, to that cause the fall of price cannot be at all 
attributed. It is also to be observed, that the very year after 
the return of peace in 1782, the price of grain rose two or 
three shillings ; and, upon an average of five years eompared 
with the last five years of the American war, five shillings per 
quarter. After the peace of 1763, the price advanced from 1/. 
16s, to 2/. 1s. the year following ; and upon an average of five 
years, advanced 7s. 6d. a quarter. These circumstances con- 
curring, induce me to believe that the return of peace has had 
very little influence upon the rapid fall of the markets for grain. 
I return, then, toa consideration of all the other circumstan- 
ees before mentioned, and will endeavour to trace their opera- 
tion from that which appears to me to have been the primary 
eause, though, no doubt, effects immediately following have o- 
perated as causes more powerful, perhaps, than that which was 
the original. The first and obvious cause, I say, has been a 
redundant supply in the markets, a supply considerably beyond 
the demand, and that created chiefly by the produce of our 
own agriculture. ‘Fhe importation of foreign corn has, no 
donbt, in some d » contributed to the creation of that re- 
dundance; but as it did not exceed, in the last two years, the a- 
verage amount of the last ten, it is evident that the surplus 
now existing is chiefly ascribable to the extension of our own 
growth. 

» 6 Permit me, Sir, here to call to the recollection of the House 
the'effect of a small surplus or deficit of supply above or below 
the demand of the caprket. It is perfectly well known, that if 
there is a small deficiency of supply, the price will rise in a ra- 
tio far beyond any proportion of such deficiency; the effect in- 
deed is almost incabelable: So, likewise, on a surplus of supply 
beyond demand, the price will fall in a ratio exceeding almost 
tenfold the amount of such surplus. Corn, being an article of 
prime necessity, is peculiarly liable to such variation; upon a 
deficit of supply, the price is further advanced by alarm; and 
upon a surplus, itis further diminished by the difficulty the grow- 
ers have in contracting the amount of their growth, compared to 
the means which other manufacturers possess of limiting the a- 
mownt of their manufactures. 
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“‘T have drawn the attention of the House to these considera- 
tions, in order to show that it is not necessary the surplus should 
be so large as might at first appear to be requisite to occasion 
that primary depression of the price of grain which I attribute 
to it. I am aware, that so fixed has been the opinion, for ma- 
ny years, of our inability to grow enough for our own con- 
sumption, that it will still be difficult to convince many people 
that we have actually created a supply beyond our demand. I 
have indeed always maintained, that it was easily practicable 
so to do; that we had abundant means for the purpose, and 
that from lands wholly uncultivated, as well as from those which, 
notwithstanding our improved agriculture were yet very mi- 
serably farmed, we might extract resources for more than dou- 
ble the amount of our present population. The quantity of 
corn imported I have always considered as very trifling, when 
compared with the amount of our aggregate consumption, 
though it may operate very powerfully to depress a market al- 
ready filled,- especially as the extent of what might be drawn 
from foreign countries cannot be ascertained. The average im- 
port of the last twelve years has not exceeded a million of quar- 
ters of all sorts of grain. In 1811 and 1812, we exported more 
than we imported; and though a large proportion was sent out 
of the kingdom for the supply of our own subjects, yet we had 
at that time a great many foreigners and prisoners within the 
kingdom. Let the House also recollect what vast imports have 
been drawn from Ireland, and the quantity of wheat and other 
grain that has been furnished within these few years to this 
metropolis from Scotland, from whence formerly none was ever 
received. In short, throughout all parts of the Empire, during the 
last 20 years, agriculture has certainly advanced with rapid strides. 
The full effect of all our improvements has just been completely 
realized ; and two or three good harvests from this extended 
and improved agriculture, together with continued import, and 
demand reduced, have occasioned such a surplus in the market, 
as very obviously accounts for the first depression of the price. 
The Higa soon became alarmed, and began to experience 
distress. Their alarm was increased by the rejection of the 
Corn Bills of 1813 and 1814, and by the apparent determina- 
tion of the public to resist any measure of that sort; and like- 
wise by an opinion generally entertained, that the peace would 
necessarily restore the low prices which existed prior to the war. 
They felt also conscious of their own want of resources, and 
that they should be soon hurried into the market, and compelled 
to take any price that was offered. It has been, I know, uni- 
versally believed by the public, that Farmers had acquired largé 
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fortunes in the course of the last ten years:—a more erroneous 
opinion, however, never was formed, and so the result has 
proved. It has been said, that the prices of grain have been so 
enormously high, that the farmers must have realized great for- 
tunes. Now, Sir, I deny in the first place, that prices have 
been enormously high, compared with the advanced charges of 
every kind to which agriculture has been liable,—nay, I am 
surprised they have not been much higher. {n the years of 
scarcity indeed, the prices were very high ; but upon an aver- 
age of ten years they have not been so. Compare the prices of 
a period some time back with the average price of the last ten 
years; takethe amount of taxation in each period ; and I think 
the House will see that I am fully warranted in making this 
statement. ‘The average price of wheat during ten years prior 
to the commencement of the war in 1792, was 47s. per quarter, 
and the average charge of taxes and loans, fifteen millions per 
annum. The average price of wheat during ten years ending 
with 1812, that is, excluding the two years of scarcity, and the 
two last years of low price, was 88s. per quarter ; the amount 
of taxes and loans seventy-five millions per annum. Here then 
we find the amount of taxation im effect quintupled, whilst the 
price of corn has not doubled; in addition to which, the pro- 
portional amount of the circulating medium has in the last pe- 
riod immensely increased. 

“‘ I say then, cousidering all these circamstances, combined 
with the vast increase of burthens to which agriculture is excln- 
sively liable, and we shall find that we are not only not entitled 
to call the price of the last ten years enormously high, but we 
must rather be surprized that it has not risen to a far greater 
extent. Thus then, though agriculture has advanced rapidly, 
yet the profits have not beer large ; and such has been the en- 
terprizing spirit of late years, which farmers have evinced equal- 
ly with all other classes of society, that their earnings have been. 
immediately devoted to further improvements, and their capitals 
have been sunk in the amelioration of their lands, which in a 
thousand instances will now turn out to have been irrecoverably 
thrown away. As to the extravagance with which they have 
been charged, it is mere prejudice to ascribe to them a greater 
portion of it than is equally attributable to other members of 
the community. The truth is, as fast ad they could realize 
or borrow money, they employed it in the purchase or improve- 
ment of land ; and the facilities of obtaining credit in late years 
have universally stimulated this practice. In this situation, can 
we be surprized at their alarm and their distress? The price. 
continued to fall till their property diminished one-half; and. 
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their creditors press for the repayment of advances, which they 
now begin to consider no longer safe. In this state of things 
confidence is universally shaken, and away goes an immense 
proportion of the circulating medium of the country banks, 
which in fact was founded upon the value of the products of the 
land. Here then we begin to feel the consequences of a loss of 
that circulating medium, which before had been so abundant ; 
and it is impossible to calculate what may be the extent of the 
evils that may arise from the rapid withdrawing so extensive a 
quantity of currency, with which the country banks, by issue of 
their notes, and by other means, furnished to the demand of 
the public. ”— 

** Let us, Sir, consider for a moment, what the amount in va- 
jue of the annual product of the land has been. An estimate 
of this sort, 1 know is difficult; but I will form it upon data 
which I think will be sufficient fer the present purpose. The 
rental under the Property Tax Act is fifty-seven millions, the 
gross produce of the land cannot be less than four times that a- 
mount ; it used to be reckoned three ; I believe now it is nearer 
five; but I will take it at four, which gives two hundred and 
a millions for the annual produce of the land—sup- 
pose two hundred millions. The value of these products is fal- 
jen one half since 18t2. Here is a loss of one hundred mil- 
lions of annual receipt by the farmers; a diminution, also, of 
one half of the value of farming stock has taken place; upon 
which stock, and annual produce, the whole currency of the 
country banks has in fact been founded. Can we be surprized 
from such a loss of property that such consequences should have 
followed—the whole community going on, as it were, upon cre- 
dit? Such a change has been sufficient almost to produce a fi- 
nancial revolution; and what consequences are yet to follow, I 
am quite at a loss even to conjecture. At one time, the exces- 
sive abundance of circulating medium created the greatest alarm 
from the extreme to which it appeared verging in that direction. 
Now this abundance has vanished, and it may so completely 
disappear, that the prices of commodities may fall to the stand- 
ard at which they were one hundred and fifiy years ago. I say, 
there is nothing which will necessarily prevent its so falling, nor 
are there any means to force a reissue of this paper currency, 
which has thus vanished in a moment ; nothing but a revival of 
the value of that on which it was founded can accomplish this 
object. If the value of land and the produce of land shall be in 
any degree restored, confidence will in proportion return, and 
banks will by degrees resume their credits and reissue their 
notes, though probably not to the same extent they have done.” — 
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‘¢ Before I sit down, I must again advert to what I consider 
the first, the most practicable and efficient means of speedy re- 
lief, and which must consist in a very large reduction of taxa- 
tion, particularly of the several duties upon barley. I have be- 
fore said, that I am perfectly aware, that Ministers are by no 
means prepared to accede to such a reduction of taxes as would 
be necessary to produce any essential benefit. I know that it 
would derange, and indeed totally alter their whole system of 
finance for the year ; but I would intreat them to cousider, how 
it can be possible to realize that revenue of which they have 
formed an expectation, if the agriculture of the country should 
continue in its present impoverished condition. The land at 
present actually pays no rent at all; the value of the produce of 
arable Jand does not even cover the charges upon it, indepen- 
dent of any rent whatever; thousands and thousands of acres 
are already wholly untenanted, and fast returning into a state of 
absolute sterility. Is not the land the chief source of our reve- 
nue? If we measure it by the Property Tax, we find that the 
land yields eight elevenths of all the productive sources of reve- 
nue. Of 14,000,000 raised by the Property Tax, very nearly 
eight arise from the landlord and tenant; about three from 
trades and manufactures, and three from funds and offices. 
"These latter cannot be considered as sources of productive re- 
venuc, as they in fact arise out of the former. How can we 
then expect revenue under such circumstances? If we adveit 
again to the estimate I have before made, of the value of the 
growth or produce of land, which, I suppose, in 1812, to be 
200,000,000, and which is now reduced in value to one half, 
viz. to 100,000,000; and if we take the aggregate amount of 
raxation to be 30 per cent. thereon, which is, in all probability, 
as little as it can be, we find a loss at once of 30,000,000 per 
annum. If the diminution of value is only one third, instead 
of a half, the loss of revenue will be 20,000,000. 

“* Let us make the estimate in another way. ‘Take the number 
of quarters of all sorts of grain grown in the United Empire at 
40,000,000 of quarters, which it is generally allowed to be ; 
suppose 10,000,000 quarters of wheat fallen 40s. per quarter} 
barley, 10,000,000, 20s. per quarter; oats, peas, and beans, the 
remainder, also 20s. per quarter; allow only 15,000,000. for all” 
other produce of the land; and at this calculation we find a re- 
duction of 70,000,000, * which, at 30 per cent., shows a loss to 
the revenue of 21,000,000/. per annum. ” ¢ 


* There is evidently some mistake here, as the several items ameunt only to 65 


mitlicns.—Con. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Effects of War and Taxes on the Price of Land Produce. 
(From Mr Brovenam’s Speech in the Committee of the whole 
House of Commons, upon the State of the Agricultural Dis- 
tresses. 9th April, 1816.) 


*« Previous tothe year S10 or 1811, no great effect appears 
to have been felt in the corn market from all this system of im- 
provement. The measures taken to increase our produce had 
not begun fully to operate, and the new enclosures had not 
yielded their due returns. The crop of 180 was not a very 
good one, and that of 1811° was extremely bad. But about 
1812, when the new cultivation and the improvements in farms 
generally, may be supposed to ‘have produced their full effect, 
there began a series of events, some of them accidental and be- 
yond human foresight to anticipate, others less strange perhaps 
in themselves, but in their union scarcely more to be expected, 
all operating in the same direction, and that direction the very 
opposite, as far as regards agriculture, to the line in which the 
no less unparalleled combination of circumstances already men- 
tioned, had been operating in the preceding years. The har- 
vest of 1812, was a very abundant-one ; that of 1813, I believe, 
exceeded any that had ever been known ; and the crop of 1814 
was not much inferior. But the political events of those three 

ears had an influence still more important upon the markets, 

Tere 1 must take leave to state how widely I differ with my ho- 
nourable friend the member for Essex (Mr Western), respect- 
ing the effects ef the peace. In the able and luminous speech 
with which he introduced this subject to the House, and in 
which he showed at once the greatest industry, talent, and mo- 
deration, he contended, that the termination of hostilities could 
not be assigned as a cause of the depression in prices, because 
those prices had begun to fall during the war; and he observed 
in confirmation of his position, that after former treaties of 
peace, agricultural produce had risen. The facts upon which 
he relied, when taken altogether, far from supporting his doc- 
trine, furnish me with a satisfactory answer to it. After the 
peace of Paris, it is true, wheat rose from 36 to 41 shillings the 
quarter, in 1763, and to 42s. 6d. on an average of five years, 
ending in 1767. So, after the peace of Versailles, it rose 5s, 
the quarter. But the statements upon which my honourable 
friend relied, as decisive in his favour, were taken from the pe- 
riod in question, viz. the year 1813. In January of that year, 
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the market price of wheat was 120s., and in November it had 
fallen to 75s. The victualling contracts of Portsmouth were 
made in January at 123s. 10d.—in November at 67s. 10d. 
Those of Plymouth, in February, at 121s. 9d.—in September 
at 86s. Those of Deptford, in February, for flour per sack, 
at 100s. 3d.—in November at 65s. Now I beg the Committee’s 
attention to these facts, because, when coupled with the well- 
known events of the year 1313, they clearly refute my honour- 
able friend’s argument, pretended to be built upon them. In 
January and February wheat and flour were high; in Sep- 
tember they had fallen very considerably, owing partly, no 
doubt, to the very abundant harvest reaped during the in- 
terval, but in no small degree owing to the important change 
in public affairs which had taken place during the same in- 
terval. The destruction of Buonaparte’s gtand army had 
been effected the winter before, and had laid the foundation 
of the deliverance of Europe; but that happy event had not 
been completed. The most gigantic enterprize which unprin- 
cipled force had ever attempted in modern times, had been 
defeated by a lucky concurrence of accidents with the violence 
that ‘gave birth to the project ; but much of its author’s power 
still remained’ unbroken, and no man could foresee that the 
blind fury which had borne him into jeopardy, would still hur- 
ry him to ruin. At all events, a new and a desperate struggle 
was inevitable ; and the great prize of peace on the one side, 
or universal empire on the other, was to be fought for oncé 
more in the ensuing campaign. In the spring and summer of 
1813 this battle was fought; and the enemy, after incredible 
efforts of gallantry and skill, was repulsed—but nothing more. 
Peace seemed considerably more probable, therefore, in Sep- 
tember, than it had been in January ; but it was not certain. 
The iniprovement in our prospects, however, cooperated with 
the harvest, and prices were lowered from 122s. to 86s. Soon 
after this period, came the decisive battle of Leipsick ; peace 
was now certain; and all that remained to be settled was the 
terms upon which it should be made, and the degree of security 
which should attend it; for the straggle which followed could 
be said to decide nothing more. Accordingly, in the interval 
between September and November prices had fallen from 86s. to 
68s., in roynd numbers. Contractors could no longer expect 
the same terms, when in all likelihood this was their last bid- 
ding. Government was not pressed as before, when its diffi- 
culties were so nearly at an end; and the market felt the effects 
not only of an extraordinary crop, but of the approaching times 
of peace, when the demands of Government should be withy 
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drawn, and the supplies of the Continent poured in. No man 
who attends to these facts and dates can entertain a reasonable 
doubt that the fall of prices was in some degree connected with 
the approaching termination of the war. 

“In truth, Sir, it is impossible to overlook the tendency of 
such a change as the peace brought about in all the great mar- 
kets of agricultural produce. A sudden diminution in the ex- 
penditure of Government, to the amount of above fifty millions, 
could not be effected without greatly deranging all markets, 
both for manufactures and produce directly ; and by affecting 
the markets for manufactures, it must also have influenced cir- 
cuitously those in which the farmer is more immediately intef- 
ested. To take only a few specimens of these effects—Can it 
be denied that the stoppage of the exportation of grain, provi- 
sions, and even forage, to the Peninsula, had an influence in 
lowering the prices of those articles at home? When orders 
are no longer given for clothing in Yorkshire, and arms in War- 
wickshire, does the change which throws so many manufactur-" 
ers out of employment produce no diminution in the demand 
for food, and no increase in the levy of parish rates? Look at 
the effects of the Government retiring from the Irish provision 
market, now that three-fourths of the navy are dismantled. 
Beside the accounts from the sister kingdom, every gentleman 
connected with the north and west of England, knows that last 
suminer and autumn the droves of Irish cattle poured through 
Liverpool, Bristol, and the Welsh ports, covered the roads for 
miles ; and that the price of butchers’ meat, and the rents of 
grazing farms, which had till then kept up, notwithstanding the 
fall of grain and of corn lands, began to be sensibly affected. 
I state these circumstances with the more satisfaction, because 
they are in their nature temporary, and we are led to a some- 
what more comfortable prospect, by the consideration, that 
whatever part of the present distresses is ascribable to the 
change from war to peace, may reasonably be expected to di- 
minish every day, at least as soon as the results of the peace 
shall enable the general trade of the country to resume its na- 
tural and accustomed channels ; and shall supply the blank oc- 
casioned directly and circuitously in the demands for produce, 
by the diminished expenditure of Government. ”— 

** During the last 25 years, our revenue has increased from fif- 
teen to about sixty-six millions ; our expenditure in one year ex- 
ceeded one hundred and twenty-five millions; this year of peace 
it is to be above seventy-two millions, and no hopes are held out 
of its being permanently below sixty-five. ‘That such a prodi- 
gious change could be wrought in the system of taxation and of 
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public credit, without seriously affecting che landed interest, from 
which so large a proportion of the taxes is drawn, no man will 
for a moment suppose. But I believe few have formed to them- 
selves distinct ideas of the manner in which excessive taxation 
has been operating on agriculture; and very inadequate notions 
are, I am sure, entertained of the amount of that operation, 
It is not, indeed, very easy to trace it; and to estimate precisely 
how much of the pressure falls exclusively upon the cultivator, 
would be impossible. But I shail take the liberty of submitting 
to you such means of approximation as I have been able to find, 
aware of the justice of an observation made this night by the 
member for Surry (Mr H. Sumner), that by communicating 
freely the ideas which have struck each of us upon this great 
question, we may hope for mutual correction and instruction. 
‘* T shall suppose a farm of four hundred acres of fair good land, 
yielding a rent of from 5001. to 600/. a year, managed according 
to the husbandry practised in the northern counties, with which 
only I can profess any particular acquaintance. It will require 
for a four course, 200 acres, being in corn, 100 fallow, and 100 
in hay and grass, fourteen plough horses; and supposing a sad- 
die horse, and a servant, and a dog to be paid for, with a farm- 
house of twelve windows, the assessed taxes will amount to 22/. 
8s. a year. This is a clear addition to the expenses of 1792, 
with which i am making the comparison. I pass over the In- 
come Tax, as not peculiar to farmers, though it has been jtecu- 
liarly oppressive to them wherever the estimated exceeded the 
real profits. But the principal increase of expense has been 
upon the labour. The wages of the nine regular men servants 
who must be employed, have risen since 1792 from $02. to 50/. 
each; but 1 will put the rise only at 15/., making in the whole 
1351. Beside this, we must allow for the rise in the day labour 
required at spring and fall. Upon the 200 acres in corn, this 
will amount toa rise from 10s. an acre to 15s.; or 50d. in all. 
Upon the other 100 acres in hay and grass, the rise will be from 
5s. an acre to 7s. 6d.—and the same upon the 100 acres of fal- 
Jow—making an addition of 25/.; or 752. for the whole increase 
upon day labour. Two women servants must be allowed—and 
their wages are more increased in proportion, than those of men, 
—principally, I believe, from the unwillingness of farmers’ wives 
and daughters to work as they used to do before the more flou- 
rishing times; but take the rise on this head only at 1!0/.—and 
we have the ‘total increase on labour 2201. Blacksmiths’ and 
carpenters’ bills have in like manner been raised, certainly not 
Jess than 15/. each upon such a farm as I am supposing; and the 
rise on saddlers’ bills cannot be estimated at less than 10/.; mak- 
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ing upon these bills a rise of 40/., which, added to the former 
heads, gives the total increase in the expenses of cultivating such 
a farm, as equal to 282/, 8s. independent of the great rise on 
lime and ail sorts of manure. 

‘* Now I admit, that we have no right to set down the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of this large sum to the taxes which have 
been imposed since 1792: but a great part of it manifestly 
does arise from those taxes. Whatever part arises from the 
increased prices of grain and other provisions may be deduct- 
ed, and will fall again with those prices. Whatever remains 
must be ascribed to the taxes chiefly. Above 22/. of the sum 
comes from direct taxation. At least one half of the rise on 
the saddlers’ bills, or 5/. more, is owing to the same cause. 
But a considerable proportion of the grand item of labour 
is imputable to the taxes also. For let us only reflect on the 
nature of the duties which have been imposed. Many of them 
affect articles of prime necessity; as soap, leather, and can- 
dies, all of which are ranked among necessaries of life by the 
writers on these subjects, and, what is a better authority, are 
felt to be such by the consumers; taxes upon all of which are 
allowed by those writers to affect directly the price of labour. 
Now the tax on leather has been doubled within the last four 
years; being raised from three halfpence, at which it stood be- 
fore the war, [Here the Chancellor of the Exchequer said across 
the table, “* And ever since the reign of Queen Anne ”’] to three~ 
sence, the present duty. The duty on salt, which in 1782, and 
V belizve up to 1792, was only 10d. a bushel, had been raised 
previous to 1806 to 15 shillings, the present duty. And candles 
have in the same period been taxed considerably. But these 
articles are not the only ones which may be reckoned neces- 
saries, and are subjected to additional duties. In most parts of 
England beer is to be classed in this list, from.the universal] cus- 
tom of drinking it which prevails; and the duties upon it must 
seriously affect the farmer as a consumer of it, besides their per- 
nicious tendency against his interest as a grower. The duty on 
malt has been raised from 10s. 7d. per quarter to 34s. 8d.—of 
which 16s. is war duty; that on beer since 1502 has been in- 
creased from 5s. 74d. per barrel, to 9s. Tid. or about 4s., while 
that on spirits has been raised since 1792 from 7d. to 21d. per 
gallon of wash, or 14d. addition. ‘The total revenue collected 
trom these duties is 12,350,000/., by which the land suffers di- 
rectly in proportion to the whole amount, and indirectly in pro- 
portion as its cultivators are consumers of the manufactured ar- 
ticle, But the price of agricultural labour is affected likewise 
by the duties of custom on many imported goods, which long 
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habit has rendered scarcely less essential than some which I have 
enumerated as articles of first necessity. Of this class is sugar, 
upon which the heaviest taxes known in the history of finance, 
are laid. I believe indeed there are many persons who would 
rather go without soap than sugar; and this is now subject to 9 
duty of 30s. per cwt. instead of 158. at which it was taxed before 
1793. It must also be observed, that whatever prohibiting or 
protecting duties have been laid upon foreign manufactures of 
articles used in clothing, these fall directly upon the labourer, 
and in so much tend to raise his wages, for the benefit, not cer- 
tainly of the farmer, but the manufacturer. It is therefore evi- 
dent that much of the augmentation in the expense of working 
a farm, a considerable portion of the sum of 220/. which I have 
stated to have been added since 1792 to that large branch of a 
farmer’s expenditure, is chargeable to the taxes ; and a portion 
also of the sum of 35/., the part of the rise in the carpenter’s and 
other bills not directly affected by taxes, must also be charged 
to the same account. It is impossible to state with any degree 
of aecuracy what the total amount of the increase of taxation 
has been upon these items; but, that it must have been con- 
siderable, no one can reasonably doubt; and | beg to warn gen- 
tlemen against underrating it from the fall in the rate of wages 
that has lately taken place, Labour has indeed come down, and 
in my opinion a good deal more than was to be wished, I mean 
a deal more than the fall of other prices justified. This 
fall must have resulted from the general distress of the country, 
and the number of hands in consequence every where thrown 
out of employment ; but it is no sort of proof that the present is 
the natural and healthy state of wages; or that they will long 
remain so lows or that the fail in the price of provisions has 
permanently reduced wages to their level before the war; and 
therefore it is no kind of evidence that the increase in the ex- 
pense of cultivation has arisen from the rise in prices alone, and 
not also from the increase of taxation.” 
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Review or AcRIcULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland Society of Scot- 
land. Vol. 1V. Constabie & Co., 1816. pp. 637. 


Arren so long an interval, we are glad to see another volume 
from this enlightened and extensively useful Society, whose in- 
fluence now pervades almost every part of the Rural Economy of 
Scotland, and which exhibits, in the list of its members, the 
names of almost alt those who are distinguished for talents and 

triotism in this part of the United Kingdom. It is true, per- 

aps, as has been sometimes alleged, that its objects are too 
multifarious, and that therefore the attention and encourage- 
ment it can bestow on each, are not always in just proportion 
to the merits and importance of the subject. ‘1'o this we must 
add, that, numerous and highly respectable as its members are, 
the Society would gain beth in its general influence and its pub- 
lic utility, if it comprised a greater number of men of experi- 
ence in the different departments of business on which its la- 
bours are employed ; and if the direction of its affairs were less 
exclusively confided to gentlemen chiefly residing in or near E- 
dinburgh, and to such as can have no title to that honour but 
what they enjoy from rank and office. It is to these causes, 
more perhaps than to the want of adequate funds, that we must 
ascribe the smallness of the rewards it has conferred on the au- 
thors of some of the most valuable recent inventions; and the 
long period of almost nine years, which has elapsed since the third 
volume of its Transactions was published, is but too clear 
proof, that it does not hold forth a sufficient recompense to men 
of literary talents. The Essays which would have been lodged 
with the Society, if adequate encouragement had been offered, 
must have been too numerous and too valuable, to have been so 
long withheld from the public; and yet it is not to be denied, 
that it has bestowed premiums on some very insignificant per- 
formances, which, had they been permitted to see the light, 
would have done no credit to the discrimination of its leading 
members. 

It would be easy, by going into detail, to illustrate and con- 
firm the truth of these remarks; and also to point out some, 
works of supererogation, in which this Soeiety bas wasted its 
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powers, with several errors of omission, which, ample as is the 
field of their labours, cannot ‘possibly have proceeded from in- 
advertency. Let us not be supposed to pay a compliment, at 
the Highland Society’s expense, to the sister Society of the 
West of England, if our readers should think we allude to the 
property tax, the corn laws, and some other interesting topics, 
which have lately engaged the attention of the latter Society. 
If the truth, however, must be told, the patriotism and politics 
of the Highland Society have been more conspicuously display- 
ed in support of the measures of Government on all occasions, 
with some equivocal exceptions ‘in regard to Highland distil- 
leries, and Highland roads and bridges, than in sympathy with 
the distresses of the great body of the population of Scotland, 
or than in any constitutional exertions to procure a redress of 

rievances for those classes with which the Society is connected 

y its labours, its interests, and its duties. If, in the progress 
of improvement, or amidst the incessant fluctuation of human 
affairs, the sentiments of the farming interest of Scotland should 
ever be thought to merit the attention of Government or the Le- 
gislature, another organ than the Highland Society would pro- 
bably be chosen for communicating them. 

But we have no inclination to proceed with such topics; nor 
would any censure to which the Highland Society has thus ex- 
posed itself fall heavily, though coming from much higher au- 
thority, when it is considered how few are the instances, among 
the other public bodies in Scotland, of any opposition to minis- 
terial measures. There are other matters, however, of not lé&s 
general importance, to which we should be glad to see the at- 
tention of this Society directed. It would be very satisfactory, 
for example, to all those who are interested in the progress of 
improved systems of agriculture, and indeed to all who are ani- 
mated with a love of their country and fellow subjects, to know, 
that, by the exertions of this powerful Body, there are now no 
tenants at will, and no services exacted from the tenants, in the 
Highlands of Scotland; that the Highland farmer, like his 
brother in the Lowlands, is accommodated with houses and 
fences, suited to the extent of his possession ; and that, by means 
of a lease for a term of years, expressing every obligation which 
he can be required to discharge, he is amply secured against 
the selfishness or caprice of every subordinate agent. What is 
wanted in Seotland, even in the wildest parts of it, is not a great 
National Institution, to instruct the tenantry how to plough and 
sow ;—this knowledge will be better taught by local societies, 
and by the example of some of their more intelligent brethren, 
of whom there are now a few in every part of Scotland ;—but 
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what is wanted from such an Institution, is more liberal and 
enlarged views, and more extensive influence, than are to be 
expected in any single individual; and that these views, and this 
influence, should be displayed in promoting such improvements 
as are beyond the ability of individuals or of local societies, —in 
procuring an act for facilitating drainage for instance, and other 
public measures of the same character. ‘The influence and the 
example of the members of such a Society, might also go a great 
way in establishing the connexion between landlord and tenant 
on an equitable footing, by which the interest of both parties 
must be ultimately advanced ; and a few pages of their volumes 
devoted to this subjeet, would help to remove the prejudices 
which are still but too prevalent in the northern parts of Scot- 
land. 

But it is more pleasing to look at what this Society has done, 
than to dwell on what it has omitted, and what may yet be 
done., In a late Number, our readers will find a general ac- 
count of its proceedings from its first establishment ; and, in the 
Introduction to this volume, written, as usual, by Mr Macken- 
zie, one of the Directors, these proceedings are brought down 
to January 1815, when it was meant the book should be pub- 
lished. 

From this we learn, that the Society has given premiums for 
the Improvement of Waste Lands in the island of Arran, and 
several of the northern counties—for Green Crops in the eoun- 
ties of Argyle and Bute, in Ross and Inverness-shires, and in 
the Isle of Sky, and even in the southern counties of Wigtown 
and Kirkcudbright—for the best breeds of Black Cattle—for 
the best specimens of Ploughing, which have produced so much 
emulation, and led to so great an improvement in this import- 
ant art, that there are ee but few places to which it 
is thought necessary for the Society to continue them—and 
honorary premiums for Plantations, to proprietors of estates on 
the north and west coasts of Scotland—* half the plants. to be 
* Jarix, or hard wood. ’ 

Under the head of * Machinery connected with Agriculture, * 
the Society’s subscription in favour of Mr Small’s sons is no- 
ticed, as a just and honourable tribute paid to the memory of 
that ingenious meehanic, to whom Scotland is chiefly indebted 
for the modern two-horse plough. Twenty guineas were given 
to Mr Veitch for some improvement on that plough, and for 
constructing a dynamometer for ascertaining the degree of force 
required in different kinds of ploughs—a simple and very useful 
instrument; and, what is not a little extraordinary, only 4v 
guineas to Mr Meikle, the inventor of the thrashing-mill. A 
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premium of 10 guineas was also voted to Mr Samuel, for a new 
method of yoking horses in thrashing-mills; another to the 
same person for an improved method of coupling and yoking 
harrows ; and one or two more to different individuals, for other 
minor articles of machinery. ‘The proceedings of the Society 
respecting the Reaping Machine, of which some account will be 
found in our two last Numbers, are of a later date than the pe- 
ricd to which this Introduction comes down; but we may take 
this opportunity to observe, that if Mr Smith’s machine should 
be found so completely effective as the Committee of the Society 
consider it to be, the Society will do itself no honour if it does 
not extend its remuneration to the full amount of 200 guineas, 
as earnestly recommended by that Committee. 

The next branch is ‘ Machinery connected with the Intro~ 
* duction of the Woollen Manufacture in the Highlands,’ for 
which premiums have been given; one of 501., om four of 21). 
But the several machines are not described, and are not said to 
have been inventions or improvements. 

After some remarks on the manufacture of kelp, the Introducs 
tion proceeds to ‘ General Public Measures ;’ and begins, un- 
der this head, with ‘ Fisheries,’ in which we find nothing of a 
tangible nature. Mr Rose had sent to the Society his bill for 
regulating the fisheries, which was afterwards passed into a law; 
and the Seciety, as a matter of course, saat him thanks, and 
so forth. The next article is ‘ Roads and Bridges,’ that is, 
Highland roads and bridges; and here the Society has some 
reason to put itself forward, for it appears to have been main: 
ly owing to its interference that public aid was not lately with- 
lopane To this succeeds the ‘ Distilleries,’ a subject which 


has often engaged the attention of this Society, and whose exer- 


tions have probably contributed to produce the recent alterations 
in that branch of the revenue laws, which have been of late not 
less impolitic and inefficient than injurious to the morals of the 
people, and to the agricultural interest. The * Equalization of 
Weights and Measures’ forms the subject of the next section. 
On this important desideratum, the labours of the Society have 
been eminently useful, and must soon be crowned with success, 
notwithstanding the rejection of the late Bill. But it is now un- 
necessary to examine the details, which are very distinctly given 
in this part of the Introduction. The next article is on * Sav- 
ings Banks;’ the Report of a Committee of the Society on this 
subject is inserted in this volume, and will be afterwards noticed, 

he remaining part of the Introduction consists of articles of 
a more miscellaneous character, and can hardly be said to fall 
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under the title of ‘ General Public Measures.’ The Society 
has employed two gentlemen to compile a Gaelic Dictionary— 
encouraged the collection and publication of Highland music— 
voted a gold medal to Captain Manby—and displayed a very 
natural interest in the distinguished conduct of the Highland 
regiments in the late war. A well merited eulogium is then 
pronounced upon the late Mr Macdonald of St Martins, first 
the Secretary, and afterwards the Treasurer to the Institution ; 
and the Introduction concludes with some notices regarding the 
Essays for which premiums have been adjudged. These form 
the body of the volume, and shall now be attended to in their 
order. 
- The first communication is entitled, ‘ Essay and Notes on the 
Stapling of Wool in Scotland.’ It is written for the most part 
by the Reverend Dr Singers, who has, however, by desire of 
the Society, extracted from several other Essays and papers, 
what seemed to him most valuable. As the substance of this 
article has already appeared in our pages, it is the less necessary 
to give any particular account of its contents here. The wool. 
trade has ene been considered a trade of mystery by the greater 
number of growers, over all the island ; and in Scotland, in par- 
ticular, with the exception of the Cheviot store farmers, very 
little attention is paid to the quality of an article, of the value of 
which few are competent to judge, and which must be sold to a 
small number of dealers from the south, upon their own terms. 
The corn farmer or grazier can easily inform himself of the 
market value of his grain or cattle, by reference to the prices of 
flour and meal and meat at the time; but the wool grower, who 
sends his article in bulk to a few great marts in the south, can- 
not easily acquire a distinct knowledge of the subsequent pro- 
cesses it is destined to undergo, of the various qualities into 
which it is assorted, and the proportions of each to the whole 
fleece; or even of the manufacturer’s price for every different 
qeality, disguised as it is by the technical language of the trade. 
ny ine; tharefiote, which should promise to furnish this neces- 
sary knowledge, and place the buyers and sellers of wool on the 
same equal ground on which these parties stand in the case of 
most other commodities, would well deserve the utmost encou- 
ragement of the Highland Society. That the trial of stapling’ 
in Scotland, upon the small scale recommended by the writer, 
might be beneficial iw this respect, and at the same time give 
some facility to the domestic manufacture of wool, it seems im- 
sible to deny ; but it may well be doubted, considering the 
arge capitals embarked in the woollen trade of England, and’ 
the perfect manner in which every successive operation is there’ 
VOL. XVII. NO. 67. A a: 
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performed, by means of the minute division of labour, whether 
the stapling of wool would have any great effect in promoting 
the woollen manufacture in Scotland. We cannot help think- 
ing, that the art of stapling, like that of dyeing, dressing, and 
several others, is merely a subordinate branch, the effect, rather 
than the cause, of the prosperity of that manufacture ; and that 
it can be carried on to any great and profitable extent, only by 
those whose contiguity to the principal establishments, and 
whose frequent intercourse with the manufacturers, enable them 
to supply the ever varying demands of the trade, by a corre- 
sponding variation in the assortment of the raw material. If 
i English staplers found that their business could be carried 
on to advantage in Scotland, or even in Spain, there is little 
reason to doubt, that this wealthy and enterprizing body of men 
would have long since formed establishments in both countries, 
at least in the former. 

The next Essay, written by the same gentleman, is On the 
Varieties of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peas and Beans; and on 
the Distinguishing Properties by which they are adapted for 
Culture in different, Soils, Places and Climates.’ Each of these 
kinds of grain occupies a separte Part of the Essay. The whole 
is written with much care and discrimination; and both the 
facts and opinions which it contains, seem to be useful and inte- 
resting, and almost always accurate. The weight assigned to 
oats does indeed appear a strange exception to the last proper- 
ty. A bushel of common oats, it is said, weighs from 36 to 42 
lib., and-of early oats from 42 up to 48 lib.; whereas the truth 
is, that the common white oats seldom reach 40 lib.; even the 
better samples weighing only from 36 to 38 lib., and inferior 
qualities often so little as 34 lib. Of the early oats, the potatoe 
variety, by far the most extensively sown in Scotland, usually 
weighs from 40 to 423 or 43 lib.; and for one bushel of this last 
weight, there may be found in most seasons two below 40 lib. - 

he Third-Essay is also written by Dr Singers. It is * on 
* the most common distempers of corn and pulse plants ;’ and 
contains ‘ Preliminary observations, and the substance of Three. 
« Egsays, 1. On the Blight, Albigo ; 2. On the Smut, Ustilago; 
* and, 3. On the Mildew, Rubigo, Rust.’ The observations 
on the first two distempers, though sensible and judicious, do 
not contain much that is not generally known ; but, in the last 
Essay, there is a curious account of the. local mildew, to which 
we would beg leave to refer such of our readers as may still be 
sceptical as to the influence of the Barberry. We forbear ex~- 
tracting it, as several papers on the subject have lately been ia- 
serted in this Journal. As. to. the generqs mildew, the specific 
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causes of it are certainly but very indistinctly known ; and what 
little progress has been made in this knowledge, or rather in the 
probability of conjecture, seems to lead to the mortifying con- 
clusion, that neither the means of prevention, nor of cure, are 
within the reach of human skill or industry. 

‘ The general result,’ says Dr Singers, ‘ of what is yet known on 
* the subject, appears to be as follows— 
* Wheat, of all kinds of grain, is most liable to mildews, whether 
general or local. The sea-fog, however, that has been thought the 
cause of a black distemper like mildew in oats, does not seem to bé 
hurtful to wheat. A ground rook, or fog, is ominous of mildew 
about the ripening season. Open situation and sea-air are thought 
favourable, as lessening the degree and extent of general wheat 
mildews. Woolly-eared wheats are most severely injured. Ame- 
rican seed-wheat is often grievously affected in Dumfries-shire, in 
seasons when that which has been naturalized in the county or the 
kingdom suffers no injury. Does this arise from the texture of the 
straw of the American wheat being more adapted to the adhesion 
of the seeds of the fungi, or can the seeds be supposed to be at- 
tached to the grain when sown, and, like those of the balls of smut, 
be taken into the circulation of the juices of the new plants? 
Thin-chaffed wheats are less hurt by mildew than others, and 
sometimes the spring wheat escapes better ; but creeping wheat 
suffers least of any variety of this grain; and refuse salt, or sea- 
ware, are thought the safest manure. 
* Oats are not injured by the general and very destructive wheat 
mildews of the worst years ; but oats and wheat are both liable e» 
qually to that local and brown mildew which appears in the vici- 
nity of barberries, year after year, without respect to soil or season. 
Oats are also, in common with some grasses, and even hedges of 
thorn, liable to the black mildew that seems to be connected with 
wet seasons and stinking fogs. Late ripening oats, equally near to 
barberry hedges, suffer most by the local mildew, which extends as 
far, in some years, as a quarter of a mile at least, and sometimes 
more, from the diseased and infecting hedges ; and early ripening 
oats escape with least injury. 
‘ Barley is not liable to be sensibly hurt, either by the general 
wheat, or the local wheat and oat mildews; a fact, of exceeding 
great importance to be remembered. 
* Peas, in the county of Dumfries, have, once or twice, in the 
last sixteen years, been attacked by green flies (aphides) in the 
blossom, and have carried no fruit that year. Early garden and 
Jate field peas have often been affected with blight, albigo, in con- 
sequence of early or late frosts; but they do not suffet by either 
the general wheat mildew, or by the local distemper affecting wheat 
and oats. 
‘ Neither have sown grasses or beans, potatoes or turnips, ever 
been observed to suffer by this malady. Thcugh turnips, in some 
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‘ districts, are affected by a distemper which goes under the name 
* of mildew. It arises from want of moisture. The bulbs cease to 
* swell, and the leaves are covered with a dead whitish substance, 
* resembling, to the naked eye, a thin cobweb. It generally ap- 
* pears about the end of August, and beginning of September.’ 
p. 164—166. 

The next is an ‘ Essay on the principal recent Improvements 
* in Agriculture in Scotland, so far as connected with lands for- 
* merly in tillage ;—the nature of these improvements, their 
* origin, and how far they may be extended ;—the climate anc 
* soil best adapted for them, and the most proper modes of in- 
* troducing them in new situations.’ This also is from the 
pen of Dr Singers, who takes a survey of this extensive field 
under the several divisions of—}. Draining ; 2. Removing na- 
tural obstructions ; 3. The application of calcareous manures ; 
4. Early corn, and superior varieties ; 5. March fences and En- 
closures ; 6. Fallows, plain or green ; 7. Superior implements ; 
8. Cultivated herbage ; 9. Paring and Burning; 10. The pro- 
per use and preparation of Putrescent Manures; and, 11. Im- 
proved and Improving Rotations. We must confess we were 
rather disappointed in this Essay, which does mot very well 
correspond with its title. One great object of the Highland 
Society seems to have been to procure such information con- 
cerning the principal recent agricultural improvements in Scot- 
land, as might not only instruct the farmers in less improved 
districts of the country, but, by exhibiting to them the great 
value of these improvements, induce them to adopt the prac 
tices of their more intelligent brethren. The title accordingly 
leads one to expect that the writer would have pointed out, as a 
most important branch of his subject, ‘ the most proper modes 
* of introducing them in new situations,’ where the soil and cli- 
mate are favourable. This Essay, on the contrary, treats of 
the different improvements too generally, to convey any 7 
precise ideas to the minds of farmers of the old school, of whic 
the section on ‘ Improved and Improving Rotations’ is a strik- 
ing instance; and the notices are too short, and the expressions 
too distant and inanimate to prove interesting to the men who 
had the merit of introducing and extending these recent im- 
provements. The author has entirely omitted Lmbankments, 
executed of late to a considerable extent, and with the happiest 
effects, in different parts of Scotland, and equally applicable to 
tillage and to grazing lands.—These tour Essays extend to about 
a third part of this volume; and it is impossible to —T that they 
contribute at least in that proportion to the value of the book. 

The fifth Essay, * on the Smut in Wheat,’ is written by Mr 
Henderson of Brechin Castle Garden. Mr Henderson-seems (to 
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be a man of much learning and observation, but somewhat par- 
tial to his own practices, and rather too rapid and positive in 
his conclusions. Like Dr Singers, he considers smut to belong 
to the vegetable ea and that the seeds of the fungi are 
transmitted, with the juice of the plant, from the whéat seed 
to the ear, a theory which is far from being free from difficul- 
ties, especially when it is considered that sound and infected 
ears, and even ears partly sound and partly infected, not unfre- 
quently rise from the same individual seed. ‘To the great variety 
of steeps prescribed for the prevention cf Smut, Mr Henderson 
adds one more, in which he places the utmost confidence. 
‘ Take of best soft green soap made from fish-oil 1 lib., and of 
scalding water 4 gallons (8 Scots pints.) Put the soap into a 
glazed vessel, with a small portion of the water; continue stirring 
it, and add the water as it dissolves, till the whole is a perfect lie. 
It should be used about 90° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, or new- 
‘ milk heat. Put the wheat into a tub, and pour on it a quantity of 
the liquor sufficient to cover it completely, and throw a blanket 
over it to preserve the heat. Stir it every ten minutes, and take off 
the scum. When it has remained in this manner for an hour, drain 
the liquor from the wheat through a sieve, or let the tub be fur- 
nished with a drain bottom like a brewing vat. Let the liquor 
which was drawn off stand a few minutes to subside, and then 
pour it off the sediment. Repeat the operation till your whole 
quantity is steeped; only observing to add, each time, as much hot 
lee as was absorbed by the former steeping. Dry the wheat with 
quicklime, and sow as soon as convenient. It will keep ten days 
after steeping; but should be spread thin on a dry floor. 
‘ Three lib. of soap, and 24 Scots pints of water, will steep half 
a boll of wheat. If a tub with a drain-bottom is used, such as a 
hogshead, with a spigot to draw off the lie, 4 ounces of soap, and 
1 gallon (2 Scots pints) of water scalding hot, will preserve a 
stock of warm lie sufficient for any quantity of wheat; and, allow- 
ing five minutes for draining, five bolls may be done in eleven 
hours. The operation should be performed in a clean place, at a 
distance from barns and granaries, the roofs of which may be ob- 
served hanging foll of smut. The refuse of the smutted wheat 
should be buried deep in the earth, and not thrown to the dung- 
‘ hill, from which it would be conveyed to the field.’ p. 214, 15. 
The rest of the Essay and its Appendix is chiefly occupied 
with some account of the writer’s experiments with Egyptian 
wheat, by which he has obtained a new variety, thought to be 
more valuable than the parent stock. 
_ To this paper is subjoined, * Experiments on Barley Smut,’ 
in which the soap lie produced no benefit, and ‘ any applica- 
* tion previous to sowing would be useless,’ as the smut does 
not adhere to the seed as in the case of wheat. The sdap lie, 
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however, is said to be useful for several other purposes than the 
prevention of smut, and Mr Henderson has given directions for 
applying it to the destruction of insects on animals, and on fruit 
trees and other vegetables, and for cleaning orange trees and 
myrtles. 

Mildew in wheat forms the subject of the next Essay to which 
also Mr Henderson’s name is prefixed; but no new light is 
thrown by it upon this interesting subject. 

The next article, is a Report of a Committee of the Society 

on Mr Veitch’s Dynamometer and Improved Plough, of both 
of which it speaks in high terms. From the trial of several 
ploughs, made in presence of the Committee, it appears that 
Veitch’s plough was drawn with a much smaller power than the 
others on Small’s construction, and that the work was done in 
a more neat and perfect manner. A particular description of 
Mr Veitch’s improvements on the plough then follows,—about 
which there has already been some discussion in our pages, which 
we have no inclination to revive. 
To this succeeds ‘ An Essay on Hedges, showing what are 
the soils in which each of the plants fit for making hedges 
thrive best ; and also what are the plants which thrive best in 
high or exposed, or in maritime situations ; and what are the 
best methods of training those as hedges for enclosures; Il- 
lustrated by facts and actual experiments.’ Mr Archibald 
Maclaurin, Gart-Craig House, near Glasgow, is the writer of 
this paper; which, with the exception of some rash assertions 
regarding the Barberry, is throughout a well arranged and 
most creditable performance. It may be said, indeed, that 
there are few of those facts and actual experiments in it, which 
the last part of the title seems to promise; but the writer him- 
self very frankly admits this defect; and the title, it must be 
observed, is that by which the Highland Society had announc- 
ed the Essay for which they offered a premium. Yet it certainly 
would have been more correct, after referring to the Society's 
title, to have adopted a new one, in this and other instances, of 
somewhat less pretension, and better adapted to the Essay to 
which they are prefixed. 

The next paper is on the best method of converting Heath 
to economical uses, by the same gentleman. Besides a variety 
of minor purposes shortly noticed, the writer points out its va- 
Jue as an article of food for cattle during winter when prepared 
like hay, a common practice in some parts of Sweden—its uti- 
lity in the management of bees—and the way in which it is em- 
ployed in tanning leather, in some of the Western Isles, with 
its use in brewing, distillation, and-dyeing. It is certainly 
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highly desireable, that a plant which abounds so much through- 
out the greater part of Scotland, should be turned to more ac- 
count than it has yet been. But here also there is a want of ex- 
periments. 

‘ Essay on Charring Peat’ is the title of the next article, 
which, as it is not very long, and may probably be useful to 
those who have not access to the Society’s volumes, shall be 
transcribed into the First Branch of the next Number of the Ma- 

azine. 

‘ Whin Hedges,’ form the subject of the next Essay, which 
is written by Mr Gordon of Swinzie. As this gentleman 
writes from his own experience during a period of twelve years, 
his observations seem to deserve more attention than might 
otherways be thought due to any thing in favour of this shrub. 
Mr Gordon’s farm is situate in the county of Caithness, and 
not above half a mile from the sea; and such of his whin- 
hedges ‘ as have come to their growth, are so close and strong, 
that not the lightest and wildest Highland cattle can get 
through them, after they have got up but a very few years. ’— 
In lands that lie on beds of gravel or sand, and such as are 
naturally dry, whins are apt to spread ;’—but * on grounds 
that lie on beds of clay, rock, flag or till, whins may safely 
be reared into hedges; for these substances not allowing rain 
or moisture to get far down, during the winter. and spring, 
the ground becomes so wet and miry, that the whin-seed pe- 
rishes in it during these seasons, when not sown in banks to 
exclude the wet.’ It is only in such situations, therefore, 
that Mr Gordon recommends the use of this fence, which has 
the further advantage of yielding a supply of food to the cattle 
at the most scarce seasons of the year. His practice in forming 
the fence is thus described. 

‘ I made a ditch six feet wide at the top, and one at the bot- 
tom, and four feet deep; the earth thrown out to one side form- 
ed a bank, and on the other side of this bank was made a smal- 
ler ditch, three feet wide at the top, no wider at the bottom 
than to allow a spade to turn in it, and two feet deep; and the 
earth of it thrown likewise up on the bank in the middle be- 
tween the two ditches, which, by this means, became of a con- 
siderable height and breadth. The base of this bank might be 
about nine feet wide, and it tapered up to the top, so as not to 
be there above the breadth of one foot, or fifteen inches; and on 
this were placed such stones as were taken out of the ditches, and 
the field they enclosed, so as the more effectually to prevent 
cattle or horses from getting over it. There was then a small 
drill made with a spade on each side of the bank, about a foot or 
fourteen inches from the ground, that is, from the solid ground 
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on which the earth in the bank was first thrown.—I have since 
found, from experience, that, if the drill was higher and farther 
up the bank, the fence was not so strong, or nearly so close.—This 
drill was not deeper than any of thofe into which garden feeds are 
commonly fown; and the whin feed was fown and put into it in the 
fame manner that feeds are fown in a garden, and then the drill was 
clofed up on the feed by a ftroke given to it by the back of a {pade. 
This is all that it requires. Two drills put in each fide will anfwer 
ftill better than one, at about the diftance of a foot, or a foot and a 
half from each other. The whin feed was, at other times, fowed in 
broad-ca(t upon each fide of the bank ; this having been firft pun€ured 
by the points of a garden rake, and then beat or ttruck, and {moothed 
over, by the back of the fpade, fo as to cover the feed :—and this me- 
thod anfwered equally well with the other. Care fhould be taken that 
the feed be not fown too thin, and that no intervals whatever be left 
without feed; for, when this happens, breaches are apt to occur in 
the fence, where the whins do not get up, either from want of feed, 
or from its being fhaken out by ftriking too hard or carelefsly with the 
fpade, or from its perifhing, And, wherever the plants do not grow, 
cattle will always attack that part, unlefs care be taken to have it o- 
therwife well fenced. The beft time for making thefe ditches is from 
the beginning of O&tober to the beginning of May; and the beft time for 
fowing the feed is from the middle of February to the middle of April; 
and it fhould be always fown as foon as poflible after the ditches are 
made, and the earth thrown up ; for, after the bank dries by means of 
the fummer drought, the whin seed will not vegetate in it, unless a 
fpadeful of the too much dried earth be taken out all along the fide of 
the bank in the ling where the drill is to be made, and a fpadeful of 
frefh earth put in the room of it ; and then the drill made, and the feed 
fown as before. Nor will it anfwer fo well then, as when the earth in 
the bank is newly thrown up. In order that the seed may be fown the 
more evenly, and fecurely, the fides fhould be made {mooth and even 
with the point of a fpade, if the earth has been roughly caft up; 
and the drill may be made, by means of a line fupported on the fides 
of the bank by fmall wooden pins, At firft, I mixed fome broom 
feed along with the whin feed, but it did not come up well; and as 
it might be the means of weakening the hedge, as cattle are not a- 
fraid of it, and that it fpreads more, and is worfe to root out than 
whins, and is not for cattle or horfes fuch good food, if «ny at all, it 
is better not to fow any of jt with the whin feed. It is faid that 
broom is a medicine for theep, and prevents the rot. If it be fo, 
fome broom may be fown for that purpofe; but it is natural to fup- 
pofe, that what may be proper as a medicine, may not be fo for 
food; and the broom wanting the fharp points of the whin will not 
anfwer for a fence, nor will it grow fo clofe. The foil moft adapted 
for thefé hedges, and where the whins grow beft, is poor, gravelly, 
fandy, or light clay foil; but in rich clay, or loam, they will nog 
* gtow, particularly in the latter.’ p. 346—49. 
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The title of the next paper is * An Account of the Principles 
of constructing and repairing Roads.’ Mr Peter Christian of 
Stonehaven, is the author of this Essay, which contains a num- 
ber of very useful directions, though it appears, from the notes 
at the bottom of the pages, that a difference of opinion pre- 
vails on some points. 

This is followed by two Essays on Salt. The object of the 
first is to point out the means of purifying culinary Salt from 
substances which contaminate its qualities; and after a few re- 
marks on the sources from which it is obtained, viz. rock salt, 
salt springs, and the waters of the sea, the writer gives its com- 
ponent parts when in a pure state, and then the substances with 
which it is frequently combined. Sweet whey and the carbon- 
ate of soda are recommended as proper for separating these in- 
gredients, with the first of which the Dutch have been in the 
practice of refining the salt used by them with so much advantage 
in the Herring fishery. ‘The Essay then proceeds to notice the 
principal defects in the present mode of manufacturing salt from 
sea water; and concludes with suggesting improvements, for 
which we must refer the reader to the book itselfi— The second 
Essay proposes to describe a method of making a pure salt from 
sea water, and is therefore less comprehensive than the former ; 


but there is subjoined to it some observations on the refining 
and re of common salt, as made at present. The 


writers of these Essays, as we learn from the Condents, are Mr 
William Ramsay, Glasgow, and Mr James Leslie, some time 
magnesia manufacturer near Musselburgh. 

Notwithstanding the Statistical Account of Scotland, by Sir 
John Sinclair, a the County Surveys published since, many 
of which are of a very recent date, and sufficiently voluminous, 
the Highland Society has thought proper to offer premiums for 
more particular accounts of certain districts. ‘The next three 
articles are of this description ; but as the information is mere- 
ly of a local nature, and little is to be found in them of much 
interest to other districts, it cannot be necessary to give any ac~ 
count of their contents here. The first is‘ An Account of that 
District of Wigtonshire called the Rhinns and Machers;’ the 
second, of the Southern parts of Ayrshire,—both written by the 
late Rev. Mr Donaldson of Ballantrae; and the third Essay is 
meant to apply to the Western parts of the Counties of Argyle 
and Inverness. 

The next article is ‘ An Account of Stock soiled on Clover 
on the Farm of Pitmurthly,’ in the county of Perth, in 1812. 
About twelve acres of clover were consumed in this way ; and 
the writer reckons that it would haye required 52 acres of pas- 
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ture, at 3/. per acre, to have kept the same stock ; and that the 
loss on this pasture, when compared with soiling, would have 
amounted to 67/. It is a pity that so sensible a person as the 
writer of this seems to be, should have hazarded a mode of cal- 
culation so obviously exceptionable, and so clearly inconsistent 
with what he had previously stated himself. ‘* The homestead,’ 
he says, * contains about eleven acres of pasture, and is the only 
addition that was used in aid of the soiling ;’ and certainly if it 
be a piece of rich old grass, as there is reason to suppose from 
what is stated elsewhere, this was no trifling addition. But be- 
sides this, ‘ the period during which it (soiling) was in full ope- 
* ration,—was about three months, viz. from the middle of June 
‘to the middle of September ;’ whereas the pasture at 3/. an 
acre, would have carried the stock at least double the time. 

It is pleasing to find from the next article, -vhich is a Report 
hy a Committee of the Society, of the best managed farms in 
Kintyre, that an improved system has begun to extend to a dis- 
trict hitherto but little indebted to the spirit or judgment of 
its cultivators. It were easy, no doubt, to find some fault with 
the mode of cropping the two farms which the Committee has 
made the subject of this Report; but the merits of the tenants 
are great, when it is compared with the common system of the 
neighbourhood. 

The advantages of a law for facilitating Drainage in Scot- 
land, or rather the great loss and inconvenience sustained from 
the want of such a law, are shortly, but clearly, exhibited in the 
following paper, which contains extracts from a letter to Sir 
John Sinclair, by the Rev. Mr Daling of Kinross-shire. This 
is precisely one of those objects which it falls within the province 
of the Highland Society to promote. 

In a former Number of the Magazine, we inserted an account 
of the Grubber or Scarifier, lately introduced to notice in Scot- 
land, taken from a pamphlet written by desire of the Society, 
by Mr Shirreff. This is now very properly taken into the vo- 
Jume. The use of the implement itself, or one upon the same 
principles, can hardly fail to become general in Scotland, as si- 
milar ones have been long employed with advantage in most 
parts of England. 

Most of our readers will think Frosted Potatoes not a very fit 
subject for interesting experiments, nor likely to reward the la- 
bour and ingenuity that may be employed about them ; yet here 
is an excellent Essay on this apparently hopeless topic, in 
which the writer has proved that potatoes, after being too much 
injured by frost, to be fit for food to either man or beast, 
may nevertheless be applied: to several useful purposes, besides 
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the common one of adding a little to the dunghill. As in most 
seasons more or less of the potatoe crop suffers from frost, it 
must be of importance to give the utmost publicity to the con- 
tents of this Essay, which has therefore been inserted at length 
in the First Branch of this Number. 

The last article in the body of the volume, is a Report of the 
Committee of the Society, appointed to consider what is the 
best mode of forming Institutions of the nature of Savings Banks, 
for receiving the deposites of labourers and others. The Com- 
mittee takes a view of the different plans by which it has been 
attempted to attain the object of these institutions,—to encour- 
age habits of foresight and economy, with a spirit of honest in- 
dependence among the lower classes,—and then proceeds to ex- 
amine the regulations of some of the Savings Banks recently 
established in different parts of the country, and at last con- 
cludes in favour of the Edinburgh Bank, of which an account 
was given in a former Number of this Journal. _ It is a very fortu- 
nate circumstance that the late act of Parliament has not been 
made to extend to these promising establishments in Scotland, 
where the interference of the Legislature is neither wanted nor 
likely to be beneficial. 

The Appendix, besides the usual list of Members and Office- 
bearers, contains a Memorial to the Lords of the Treasury, in 
1808, and a Report of a Committee of the Society, in Febru- 
ary last, on the subject of the Distillery Laws, more especially 
as aflecting the Highlands of Scotland. The loss to the reve~ 
nue, it is said, cannot be estimated at less than 300,000/. an- 
nually, from illicit distillation in the Highland districts. 

The Society has, of late, and very properly, been in the prac- 
tice of publishing articles separately, of which the interest or 
utility was thought to be too urgent for delay. This is a plan 
which ought to be more generally adopted in future, if so long 
a pericd is to intervene betwixt the appearance of their volumes. 
But in this case it will be more necessary to subject the commu- 
nications to a somewhat rigorous scrutiny; for what may pass 
uncensured in a thick octavo, will often make a sorry appear- 
ance in a pamphlet of a few sheets. 
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So cold, cloudy, and wet a summer, with so few intervals of clear, 
genial weather, has very rarely occurred, even in this northern and 
most unsteady climate, In the beginning of May, the young plants 
of autumn and winter sown wheats, and of cultivated herbage, had 
acquired scareely as much of the colour and vigour of spring, as to 
be distinctly recognized at the distance of a few hundred yards; and 
the old pastures, brown and naked as in winter, had hardly begun to 
put forth, to the closest inspection, the tender shoots of even the 
earliest grasses. The rains that fell during this month, for the most 
part accompanied with cold winds, had the effect of producing only 
a feeble and partial vegetation; when, in the early part of June, 
they were succeeded by nine days of piercing cold and withering 
blasts, little inferior in severity to the usual temperature of Decem- 
ber. From the middie of June to the end of July, the weather has 
been very unequal; very warm and dry for a few days, but more 
commonly gloomy and cold, with strong gales from the north and 
east points ; frequent and copious rains; some violent showers of hail, 
and little sunshine. The same ungenial weather is said to have pre- 
vailed very generally in most parts of the continent of Europe and 
America ; and particular tracts have suffered much damage from 
torrents and inundations. 

The effects of this weather, following so severe a winter, cannot 
yet be fully ascertained. Almost all our Reports agree in represent- 
ing the Wheat crops as deficient in plants, especially upon cold thin 
retentive soils; and the Hay, from seeds, as little more than half an 
average crop. Some difference of opinion exists as to the spring 
crops, which are not by any means so bulky as might have been ex- 
pected from the wetness of the season ; but, in general, their present 
appearance is not understood to be very unpromising. 

But there is reason to fear, that the thinness of the Wheat crops 
is ‘the least part of the evil. The drizzling showers and dense at- 
mosphere, so apt to bring disease on this plant,—the heavy rains 
during the season of blossoming, which, by washing away the farina 

Jecundans, occasion abortion or imperfect impregnation,—and the ge- 
neral want of heat and sunshine, by which the season has been dis- 
tinguished, are much more serious causes of apprehension. To these 
must be added, what is probably the most important of all, the un- 
common lateness of this, as well as of all the other kinds of grain. 
From all that we have heard or seen, harvest will not become gene- 
ral in Scotland till the middle of September ; the early varieties of 
Oats are only now putting forth the ear in its southern counties. 
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The dry weather towards the end of May, and beginning of June, 
was very favourable to the preparation of land for Turnips; and the 
rains which ensued, though too abundant since in many instances, 
produced a healthy and regular growth of young plants. But, not- 
withstanding the wetness of the season, the fly has committed exten- 
sive ravages in several parts of England. 

Soon after the date of last Number, the price of Wheat, as was 
then expected, rose considerably. About the middle of May, the 
best Wheat sold in the Lothian markets at 11s. per bushel; and, in 
the London market, the finer samples reached 12s. It declined af- 
terwards about 1s. per bushel; but, for the last two or three weeks, 
the price has remained steady, and is now expected to rise. No- 
thing, in all probability, has prevented an advance of late, but an ap- 
prehension of the ports being opened to foreign grain on the 15th 
inst., which must happen, if the averages for the six weeks preced- 
ing should be above the rate fixed by the late Corn Law. But, for 
the half of this period, the returns from the twelve maritime districts 
have been about 5s. below 80s. per quarter. All other kinds of 
grain have experienced some improvement in price, but none of 
them in the same proportion with Wheat. 

Every description of Live Stock, with the exception of what was 
ready for the shambles early in the season, has been sold with diffi- 
culty, and at greatly reduced prices. There has been so little de- 
mand for Store Sheep and Young Cattle, that the prices can hardl 
be compared with those of former years. But of all kinds of Stock, 
animate and inanimate, Horses have fallen the most in value; even 
the better sorts have been purchased for little more than a third of 
the money they would have brought three years ago. Wool, and 
the products of the Dairy, articles but slightly affected by the price 
of corn, and which had hitherto afforded some compensation to the 
occupiers of arable land for its loss of value, have now fallen in al- 
most the same proportion; and store farmers, after a winter which 
has destroyed many of their old sheep, and in several places half 
their lambs, can find no purchasers for their wool, at about a third 
less than the prices of last year. 

The consequence of all this, combined with the stagnation of fo- 
feign trade, has been, to throw a great proportion of the labouring 
classes out of employment ; to enhance the poor-rates of England ; 
and to bring down wages to a rate which will hardly, even with the 
utmost economy, suffice for procuring to the labourer the means of 
subsistence. 

The unparalleled distress, of which the agricultural classes were 
the first victims, has thus extended itself to almost all ranks and pro- 
fessions ; and the consequent defalcation in the public revenue is said 
to be now engaging the serious consideration of Government. Ca- 
pital, as well as confidence, seems to be almost annihilated. The 
rich, it would appear, have abandoned, as if by common consent, the 
most part of their luxuries, and the middling ranks a large portion of 
their habitual comforts and conveniences; while the lower classes, 
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thus deprived of employment, or earning very reduced wages, seem 
to iiave learned, from hard necessity, to dispense with almost all 
their little enjoyments. It may be said, that the urgent appetites of 
nature, as weil as the love of gratification,—the moderate wants of 
reason, as well as the capricious demands of fashion and folly, have 
been in a great measure suppressed ; and that every order of society 
has been suddenly compelled, by some overwhelming force, to de- 


scend from its place, and to occupy*fér a time a lower station.—— 
1st August. 


SCOTLAND. 
Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Tue present state of crops in general is greatly more promising 
than was expected. Corn in general threw up a fine braird, the seed 
being sound; but cold and unkindly weather had retarded its pro- 
gress. The last two or three weeks have been so genial as to re- 
store vegetation from its languid state; and the crops appear much 
better than the farmer (a month ago) could have hoped to see them. 

Wheat is getting into the ear, along with Barley and early Oats. 
Potatoes are improving rapidly. Sown Grasses are a poor crop, but 
not nearly so bad as they appeared lately to be. Flax is fully equal 
to an average. Early sown Turnips commonly failed; but later 
crops are good. Meadow Graases are now coming forward. ll the 
crops are three or four wecks later than usual at this time. 

The late rise in the price of Wheat, and the legislative measures 
for encouraging the culture of Barley, have not been in time to pro- 
duce their full effects for the present season. There is cause to ap- 
prehend, that the means of improved culture being so low, it may 
not be found possible for the farmers at large to profit fully by these 

- advantages, even in subsequent years. If the prices of Cattle had 
not sunk beyond all former example, in the same space of time, the 
breeders weuld have thrown most of their lands into grass: But ne- 
cessity dictates the continued cultivation of Corn, as far as their cir- 
cumstances admit. 

The Sheep stocks never suffered so much in any one year ; and in 
the higher districts, the store farmers have scarcely sold any Lambs, 
and have been under the necessity of purchasing in Sheep to make 
up for the heavy losses they sustained. If Wool were now actually 
to fall to one half, as the staplers have been holding out in their of- 
fers for this article, the Sheep farmers would feel difficulty as much 
as any class of people ; but the demand has been so brisk at Aber- 
deen of late, as to exhaust the supplies ; and it is believed that Wool 
ought still to bear a fair price. 

Fat Sheep are now again coming into demand; and Wheat, though 
dropped a little, bears a fair price. Every thing else is dull or low. 
The landholders have now the full pressure of the times to sustain, 
many of them having reduced the rents from 20 to 38 per cent.; and 
others having many of the farms thrown back into their own hands, 
whieh they can oniy let for grass at a very low rate. 
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Another year’s continuance of the present state of things must be 
ruinous to many more farmers and landholders than have yet sunk 
under the pressure ; and when produce, and of course taxes, tail, how 
is the Exchequer to be supplied ? 

The paper circulation had gone too far, and had raised every thing 
to a fictitious value; which it was necessary to reduce to moderate 
bounds, that the produce of our soil and our arts might be furnished 
at equal rates with that of other nations, and that the precious me+ 
tals might not exceed our paper currency in market value. But has 
not the Bank of England done this too rapidly, by reducing her own 
issue so much at once, and by abridging her credit to the other 
Banks so far? A gradual correction would have been less percepti- 
ble, and perhaps more safe.—17th July. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Arter the date of last Report, we had fine, mild weather, with re- 
freshing showers for a few days, that brought a flow of Grass; but 
this was succeeded by a cold east wind, and frequent hail showers 
and frost at night, which completely destroyed all vegetation, and 
kept all kinds of crop in a very backward state. The Cattle that 
were turned out, the fodder being entirely done, could hardly live 
upon their scanty pasture. Two or three milder days in the end of 
Zs, and first of June, brought some relief; but were again succeed- 
ed by cold easterly winds, with frost at night, till the 16th, when it 
was so strong as to blacken the young ash leaves, and imbrown the 
larch. At that season I never saw the pastures worse, nor the ar- 
tifical Grass in so unpromising a state. ‘The weather then became 
mild and warm, and the Grass and crops of all kinds have made a 
most rapid advance ever since ; but, from the backwardness of spring, 
and beginning of summer, the crop is a month later than last year; 
and unless there is a continuance of mild warm weather, a late har- 
vest may be looked for, which is in general an unproductive one. On 
the 9th of July there were some very loud peals of thunder, accom 
panied with a shower of the largest hailstones I have ever seen: it 
traversed part of the county only, and must have done much damage 
had it been a strong wind. A friend of mine, after carrying one of 
the hailstones in his hand from the garden into the house, found it 
measured near two inches. One half of each of the hailstones was as 
clear as the finest ice, and the other part like frozen snow. 

Never was there better weather for working the Turnip land than 
the whole month of May, and till the middle of June; and they have 
brairded most beautifully. That useful root is every year becoming 
more general than formerly. Cattle of all kinds are not much above 
half the price of last year ; and at our fair last week, Horses were 
unsaleable at any price. Wool is lowered one third or more, and 
Sheep of. all ages, in proportion. The crops, in general, look much 
better than was once expected; and, on good dry ground, the Wheat 
has a promising appearance. Ryegrass, a short crop, though much 
mended; and, being so late, no harvesting of it is yet begun. Prices 
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in the market are, Oatmeal, from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per peck Amster. 
dam ; Beef, from 4d. to 9d. ; Mutton, 6d. to 9d. ; Veal, 8d.; Lamb, 
$d.; Butter, from 10d. to Is. all county weight of twenty-four ounces 
per lib. Wheat, from 35s. to 37s. per boll of four Winchesters.— 


14th July. 
Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Unit about the commencement of the present month, such a con- 
tinuation of cold, bleak weather, was experienced, as seldom occurs” 
at this advanced period of the season ; and crops of every descrip- 
tion had a languid and sickly appearance. The Grain crops have 
now a healthier aspect, and are in general full enough upon the 
ground, with the exception of some of the Wheat, which was very 
much thinned by severe frosts during March and April; but at least 
three weeks later than ordinary, which makes produce very precari- 
ous in such a climate as this. The preparation for Turnips went on 
favourably; but, in a good many instances, the young plants were cut 
off with the cold frosty damps during the night, and severe scorch- 
ing winds through the day, and also by the depredations of the fly, 
which occasioned some fields to be sown a second time. Although 
some seasonable showers have come to their relief, a regular crop of 
‘Turnip may scarcely be expeeted ; and many of the Swedish and 
Yellow, which are now extensively sown, are too late. The Hay 
crop, which is now approaching to maturity, does not appear to be 
equal to more than the half of an average; and many fields intended 
for cutting, were depastured from necessity during the spring months, 
The Pastures are now improving since the weather became milder ; 
but, hitherto, have only afforded a scanty subsistence to the live stock. 
Cattle markets have rather declined since their commencement in the 
spring; Beasts, in very high condition, not exceeding 7s. 6d. per 
stone Dutch, sinking offal ; and inferior Stock may be reported at 
least 35 per cent. below what they were two years ago. The failure 
of this branch of farm produce, will be more severely felt by the 
agriculturists in the northern districts, than any fall that has taken 
place in the Grain markets, as Cattle must always be considered the 
staple commodity there. Prices of Grain made a considerable ad- 
vance during the last quarter ; but few farmers have derived much 
benefit from the rise, the most part having been disposed of at un- 
commonly low prices before that took place. The wages of servants 
at the Whitsunday feeing markets, were reduced from 8/. to 6/. 10s. 
for best ploughmen ; and inferior hands considerably lower. A fur 
ther reduction must take place at Martinmas.—14th July. 

Quarterly Report for Berwickshire. 

From the 27th ef April to the 10th of May, the weather was mild, 
and favourable for vegetation. This, however, was suddenly check- 
ed by cold, rain, sleet, and snow showers. On the 1/th, there was 
a heavy and continued fall of snow, by which the ground was s0 
completely covered, that, on the morning of the 12th, the flocks 
were fed with hay, which they ate with as much avidity as in the 
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depth of winter;—a circumstance which we do not remember to 
have taken place in any former season. The show was succeeded 
by mild days, with some heavy rains, till the 21st, when we had dry; 
but very cold weather, till the 10th of June. Soft rains, fine days, 
with some thunder showers, followed in succession till the 18th. 
Since that period the season has been uniformly favourable, and the 
growth of every kind of produce has been such, as greatly to revive 
the hopes of the husbandman. The first braird of Oats which we 
observed, was on the 29th of April; and the Pastures did not afford 
a full bite till nearly the end of June. When the season became 
genial, the crops, which had continued very bleak, assumed in gene- 
ral a promising appearance; particularly the Wheat and Oats. 
Winter Wheat, except what was very early sown, is rather thin. 
Many fields, however, are Juxuriant ; it is all healthy and shooting, 
but is not yet fully out. Barley, which in many places has not 
planted so well as in more favourable seasons, does not appear to 
reach an average crop. Oats, in general, have a good colour, and 
are sufficiently thick ; but are not supposed to rise to the ordinary 
bulk. Only some ears of the earliest sown, as yet, appear above the 
shot blade. Some fields of Peas are very good; but the greater part 
look very indifferently. Beans have not made their usual progress, 
and, of course, will not be a fullcrop. Potatoes seem to have planted 
well, and are making rapid progress. There is no prospect of an 
early harvest. The season, upon the whole, was favourable for pre- 
paring the land for Turnips, and putting the seed into the ground. 
he great loss of common Turnips by the severity of last winter, 
has induced the farmer to sow more of the Ruta Baga, or Swedish 
Turnip, than usual. Some fields.were hurt by the fly, but in gene- 
tal they have planted well ; and all hands are now busy at the hoe, 
many of them at twopence per day less wages than for several years 
past. Ryegrass and Clover Hay, with the exception of many fields 
which were not pastured in the Spring, will not, perhaps, much ex- 
ceed three-fourths of a full crop ; and, in a number of instances, may 
fall short of that amount. Hay harvest commenced on Tweedside, 
and on the sea coast, about the 10th; but is net yet begun over the 
greater part of the county, and the weather at present is rather un- 
favourable for this operation. . pt, 

In consequence of the scareity of Grass, no kind of Stock is in 
the same condition as it was the two preceding years at the same 
period. At Greenlaw, on the 22d of May, there was fair show 
of milk Cows and Queys ; but the sale was dull. at inferior prices, 
and many left unsold. At Dunse fair, on the ne June, 
there was a full market of fine cattle, when fat, , early in May, 
scarcely brought 7s. per Dutch stone, sold briskly at from 8s. to 
9s. 6d. per do. sinking the offals, Although the prices of lean stock 
had rather improved, the market was very dull, and not much busi- 
ness done, owing partly to the scarcity of Grass. At Earlston, on 
the 29th ef June, fat was in demand on tlie same terms as at Dumse 7 
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but lean cattle were scarcely saleable, at less money. Lambs for 
the butcher have brought from 18s. to 24s. a head ;—for keeping, 
bred do., at our earliest market, were from 18s. to 23s., and some 
best lots 24s. ; but were sold in our latest market from 16s. to 21s. ; 
Cheviot do. from 7s. 6d. to 1Is.; and a great many unsold. Hogs 
of the Cheviot breed from 18s. to 25s.; and some bred Hogs, clip- 
ped, have reached 40s. ; and Highland Wedders, unclipped, have 
given from 20s. to 22s. ahead. Horses are still on the decline; and 
very little business done in our markets during the quarter. Beef is 
sold in retail from 6d. to 7d.; Mutton and Lamb from 7d. to 8d. 
per lib. Dutch, and Butter Is. per lib. Trone. 

Since last Report, Wheat, which advanced to 70s. for a week or 
two, again declined, and sells at present from 55s. to 60s.; Peas and 
Beans, 26s. to 288.; Barley, 20s. to 22s., fine 24s.; Oats, 18s. to 
20s. ; all per boll of six Winchester bushels. Flour, per bag, 3/. 5s. ; 
Quartern Loaf, 114d. Oatmeal, per load, 35s.; sold in retail from 
2s. 4d. te 2s. 6d.; and Barley do. 1s. 10d. per stone. 

Wool has declined from last year’s prices from 12s. to 13s. ; is 
very dull of sale; and a great quantity still on hand. Long white 
Wool fetches from 28s. to 30s. per stone ; and rather looking down- 
ward. Cheviot do. smeared, from 19s. to 22s. 

The failure and embarrassment of so many Banking Companies, 
and the consequent want of confidence in the ordinary circulating 
medium, as well as the narrowing of the wonted credit, by the banks 
that are still good, prolong the gloom that has so long pervaded the 
country, and certainly continue to call for every indulgence which 
it is possible for the proprietors of land to extend to the agricultdr- 
ist. Some farmers are renouncing leases, more than two thirds of 
which have already elapsed !—20th July. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

From the date of Jast Report (23d April), down to the 6th of 
July current, the weather continued remarkably cold, and very un- 
favourable to vegetation; and being also very dry, cattle could 
scarcely live in the Pastures till the middle of June. ‘Fhe seed time 
being dry, was ‘so far favourable to the Corn crops ; but the want 
of rain, and the extreme cold weather, gave the Hay crops such a 
check, as to make them remarkably light all over the county ; per- 
haps not exceeding [50-stone per acre at an average. From the 
6th of July to this date, we have had rains almost every day ; which, 
with some warm weather in the beginning of the month, wrought a 
surprising change on crops of every kind. They made greater pro- 
gress in a shott space’ than almost any person remembers ; so great 
was the improvement, that Oats almost universally promise to be a 
thick and heavy'crop. Barley also very good. Wheat after Pota- 
toes is generally observed to be thicker and better than that after 
fallow ; a great proportion of which aprears to be thin. Peas and 
Beans have suffered more for want of rain than any other species; 
they are, however, much mended, and will probably be an average 
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crop, and have abundance of straw, as the rains keep them in a 
growing state. 

Potatoes, of which a great quantity are planted, look uncommonly 
well ; and promise an abundant increase. 

Never, in any season, had Turnip a more favourable seed time 
than in this. ‘The frequent showers made them spring almost im- 
mediately and very thick, without blanks; nor have they suffered 
this season from the fly. At this date, however, they appear to be 
checked from too much rain, and weather remarkably cold for the 
end of July: which is also unfavourable to Flax, although many 
fields of it, if we are favoured with warm weather, may still be an 
average crop. The quantity of flax-seed sown was great, and more 
would have been sown if seed could have been procured ; many ap- 
plications were made for it, when none could be found, the quantity 
imported being too small for the demand; and many wished to raise 
Flax, finding the price of grain such as would not cover the expense 
of raising it. 

From present appearances, there is certainly a prospect of an a- 
bundant crop, and plenty of straw; but, at this season, it is evi- 
dently three weeks later than ordinary. If wet weather continues 
much longer, it is to be dreaded that all heavy crops will be laid 
down, even before the ear is shot out, which will entirely ruin the 
expectations of the farmer. Indeed, nothing but a series of dry 
and warm weather can give us a prospect of any thing but a late 
harvest, which is always very dangerous. ; 

The price of Victual continues stationary ; and very little demand 
for grain of any kind. 

The fall in the price of Cattle and Horses is still greater than in 
Grain ; Lean Stock having fallen to half the value, and being almost 
unsaleable. Fat Cattle, although lower in price, are in demand. 

The distress of the farmer is extreme; and the effect of this dis- 
tress will be felt by the public in the deficiency of his produce, ‘as 
the means of correct husbandry cannot be procured, arid many fields 
are sown that would not have been so; had the occupiers been in a 
situation to clean and manure by summer fallow, as formerly. The 
mischievous effects of this will be more felt in succéeding years, than 
many apprehend at present. 

The price of Labour is still about Is. 6d. per day for the best 
hands. The wages of Servants engaged by the year, are only now 
beginning to fall, from the inability of the farmer to employ so ma- 
ny 2s formerly. 

The licensed Distilleties are almost entirely stopped, supposed 
owing to the impolicy of the Distillery laws, which put it out of 
their power to make good spirits; and for the bad, no market can 
be found. To these the farmet Jooked for the sale of his Barley crop, 
—but is now ctuelly disappointed ——18. July. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. ° 
Afren the date of our last, 1. wind prevailed chiefly from thé 
Bb2 
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north and northwest, and we had a severe drought, with frost at 
night, and occasional snow showers, until about the middle of June. 
At that time we had some favourable showers, followed by warm 
weather. About the 5th of July, we had several explosions of 
thunder, followed by excessive rains, which have continued, with » 
a few short. intervals, ever since. ‘The temperature has again be- 
come chilly ; and en our bigher Grampians, great masses of snow 
still continue unmelted, with southern, and still more with northern 
exposures. No one remembers a parallel to this at so advanced a 
season ; and the cold hae occasioned much loss of Sheep and Lambs 
on these mountains. 

‘Fhe weather wae favourable for the naked fallows, and for pre- 
paring the Turnip grounds ; and the latter promise well. The Wheat 
is generally a thin and unequal crop, much of it having been thrown 
out by the naked frosts, and the cold being unfavourable for tiller- 
ing. It is still in the act of shooting; and m general the ears are 
uncommonly small. ‘The Barley promises better, but is only begin- 
ning to'sheet in many cases. Oats have not yet begun to show their 
ears, exeept where they had been very early sown; and of all other 
crops, it can only be said that they will be uncommonly late. 

The Grass did not begin to start until the late rains commenced ; 
and cattle suffered much from want of pasture, Many were oblig- 
ed to put their cattle upon their young sown grasses, which were in- ‘ 
tended for hay. Excepting upon some very fertile spots, with fa- 
vourable exposures, the Hay cannot fail to be a scanty crop. Hay 
harvest is not yet begun; and some think it may be increased by un- 
dergrowth. ' 

The late rise in the price of Wheat and otber Grain, is supposed 
by some to be a speculation of the Corn-dealers, to get the ports 
thrown open, and the country glutted with foreign grain, as happen- 
ed when the Corn Bill was in agitation. This would enable them to 
impose what price they pleased upon the home produce, and keep 
our farmers entirely at their mercy. ‘This rise has done no good to 
the farmers, most of whom had disposed. of their produce ; and it 
has only encouraged landlords to keep up their rents. Agriculture is 
in as languid a state as ever, while trade and manufactures are no 
better, if they be not even worse, than at the date of our last. Me- 
chahics and labourers get very little for their work, and many of 
theni can. get no werk at all. Their situation is incomparably worse: 
than if was im the searcest times. Yet. manufactured articles, and 
colonial produce have suffered no sensible diminution of price. The 
reason assigned by dealers is, that they have hardly any demand, 
with very tardy or doubtful payments. Annexed are our present 
prices of farni produce, ; ; 

_ Wheat, per boll, 38s to 41s.; Barley 18s. to 20s. ; Potatoe-Oats 
17s. to 19s. ; Common ditto’ l6s.to 17s. ; Peas and Beans 14s. to'l6s. 
—Retail prices, Oatméal, per peck, 1s. 2d; Barley ditto 9d. to 10d. 
Peas ditto 9d.; Beef and Mutton, per lib., 5d. to 6d.; Veal 4d. to 
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fd. ; Pork 4d. to 5d.; Butter 8d. to 1s.; Lamb, per quarter, 3s. to 
4s.; Eggs, per dozen, 3d. to 6d.; Quartern Loaf 10d.——19. July, 
Letter from Glasgow, 19th July. 

Sixce last Report, the weather in this part of the country, with 
the exception of a few days, has been cold and wet, which has done 
material injury to the growing crop—checked its progress entirely 
for the last twe or three weeks—and will, it is to be feared, (however 
favourable the weather may afterwards prove), render the harvest un- 
commonly late. _ Wheats, besides being nearly three weeks later than 
usual, are extremely thin on the ground. The same description is 
applicable to all our spring corns: They are, however, rather more 
abundant on the ground than the Wheats. Present appearances 
prognosticate an indifferent crop; and unless the weather become 
speedily more auspicious, this will infallibly ‘be the case. The su- 
perabundant moisture, which has been so injurious to the growing 
crop in general, has rendeved the grasses, both sown and natural, 
much better with regard to quantity than they would otherwise 
have been. Hay harvest has commenced in this neighbourhood ; 
but if the present weather continue much longer, this part of our 
produce will be entirely destroyed, or at best very indéfferently se- 
cured. Potatoes, of which ‘there is always an abundance in this 
neighbourhood, are also late: in some fields, they have a very 
promising appearance; im others, they seem to have suffered great- 
fy on account of the rain. 

Immediately after last Report, our Grain Market underwent a con- 
siderable change. Wheat advanced from 5s. to 6s.; Barley, 4s. ; 
Oats, 4s. to 5s.; and Beans and Peas, 3s. to 4s. per boll. These 
prices, however, were not long maintained, for they occasioned 
great quantities of every kind of grain to be brought to market ; 
the immediate consequence of which was an overstocked market, 
and reduced prices. Were the ensuing crop not to fall below an 
average, (which, however, from present circumstances, we can hard- 
ly expect), owing to the abundant supplies on hand at present, mar- 
kets would in all probability continue moderate throughout the 
winter. 

Annexed are the present prices of Grain at this market. 

Wheat, British, + $7s. to 40s. | per'240 dib. 

Barley, English, none. 
Scotch, - 29s. to:24s. 

Oats, English, - 23s. to 24s. 
Scotch, - 16s. to 18s. ° 
Irish, - + 17s. to 19s. | per 264 lib. : 

Beans and Peas, - 17s. to 20s. a boll, Stirlingshire measure. 


per boll, Stirlingshire measure. 


Datmeal, Scotch, - 19s. to 20s. . 
Irish, + — 18s. to 14s; per 140 lib. 
Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 
Txoven the Summer Quarter has in general been unfavourable 
for the growing crops, the general temperature of the weatber for 
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the last four weeks has been so very beneficial, that we look for 
near an average crop; but the harvest may be expected at least 
three weeks later than last year. The Wheat, though thin, pro. 
mises a full head ; the Oats and Barley look veuhte well. The 
Hay crop will be much deficient, yet still far exceeds our expecta- 
tions three months ago. The cutting will commence pretty general- 
ly in about eight days hence. The Turnip seeds braird well; and 
the weather, being fine for the last 14 days, has made a rapid growth 
onthem. The first hoeing is now going on. The Potatoes, we hope, 
will not be far short of a good crop. 

There is nothing worth the mentioning doing in our Corn or Cat. 
tle sales. Our Butcher market keeps well stocked with fat meat, 
considering the last severe winter. The Mutton is good: Price 6d, 
and 8d.; Lamb, 9d: per lib.; Beef, 6d. 

The cold blasts in spring have almost completely destroyed the 
fruit-blossom: Apples and Pears will be a scanty crop in this 
quarter. 

The last Fort-Wiiliam market was fully attended ; but the busi- 

“ness transacted was. very limited. We have only learned of two 
sales of Wool, and that at 18s. the double stone,—very little more 
than half the price it fetched last year. The Lambs being scarce, 
some were sold at a fair price. 

The Caledonian Canal goes on well, The principal locks at Clach- 
naharry and Muirtown are nearly finished, and the first draw-bridge 
is set. It is supposed a communication to Fort-Augustus will be- 
opened about the end of this season. 15th July. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

A succession of warm dry weather Loauaiie immediately te 
succeed the date of last Report, allowed the remainder of the Oats 
and Barley to be deposited in the ground, for the most part under 
favourable circumstances; the result of which was, in the first in- 
stanee, a thick healthy braird, which, although greatly retarded by 
a series of excessively adverse weather in the latter end of May, and 
beginning of June, has nevertheless the prospect of ultimately prov- 
ing a tolerably fair crop; but appearances do not indicate general 
harvest before the middle of September, as Barley is only begin- 
ning to shoot. The eff»cts of last winter are still, and must now 
remain, apparent in the Wheat crop, which appears to be below an 
average with the best of weather. Both Wheat and young Grass 
were so much injured by the frost, as to occasion some fields of 
each to be ploughed up, and seeded with Oats and Barley; and 
the season was considerably advanced before the pastures afforded 
any thing like a full bite.’ Hay, from the same cause, will also 
be but a middling crop, notwithstand:ng it has improved admir- 
ably since the rains began to fall. There is little or none of it 
harvested, the weather continuing showery and unfavourable. Tur- 
nip-fields were got cleaned and drilled up in good style; but the 
Seed has, in many instances, brairded very irregularly, and in some 
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entirely misgiven. Such Turnips as were sown early on well pre- 
pared land, and with sound seed, appear very thriving; but in ma- 
ny cases this crop will be unusually late, as there are several fields 
where the braird is scarcely yet discernible along the drill. A few 
of the most forward fields are about hoed a first time ; but with the’ 
majority of farmers this process is little more than begun. The wea- 
ther has been extremely favourable to the working of the fallows, 
which are generally well pulverized and clean, and the dung (for 
lime is now almost out of the question) is already in some instances 
begun to be ploughed in. Potatoes are apparently healthy, but not 
luxuriant. 

Rents have at length fallen, but not, it is evident, in a ratio cor- 
responding to the present price of farm produce ; hence it may be 
inferred, that farmers are still in some degree actuated by hopes of 

tter times, and place much dependence on what is called ‘ the 
growing prosperity of the country.’ 

Ploughmen and Labourers’ wages have again undergone some re- 
duction, but those of hired women (those for the harvest excepted) 
remain nearly the same ;—as also the price of mechanical labour, 
such as smith, wright and saddlery work. Prices of grain have 
kept remarkably steady during the quarter; except that of Wheat, 
which has fluctuated a good deal. Wheat, at present, sells at from 
35s. to 40s. per boll, and other kinds of grain from 15s. to 20s., ac- 
cording to quality. At Puldy fair yesterday, the principal cattle 
market in this district, there was a pretty large show of cattle, 
which had fully as many buyers as were expected, but the prices 
were exceeding low. Farmers now begin to despond of better mar- 
— and even the opulent sell off without reserve, at just what they 
will bring. . 

Rents of grass enclosures have been again reduced, but they are 
still fully as high as was expected ; for, as times now go, even the 
cheapest will, it is to be feared, afford but little to the grazier.—— 
19th July. 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

THE summer commenced with a very inauspicious aspect, and 
continued so till after the first week in June. Cold frosty winds 
blighted the stunted vegetation which appeared ; and the prospect 
of relief, so necessary to preserve and invigorate the still perishing 
flocks of sheep in the high part of the country, which had suffered 
so much from a long and severe winter, seemed still to be at a dis- 
tance. Thank God, the favourable change which afterwards took 
place, has in some measure removed the calamity. Vegetation has 
proceeded with unusual rapidity (particularly for the last fortnight), 
and has clothed the fields in all the beauties of the season, and pro- 
mises the usual supply of food for man and beast. 

The loss of sheep on the high lands in the interior of the coun- 
try has been very great during last winter and spring ; and the defi- 
ciency of lambs will amount to nearly one half of the usual num. 
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ber ; so that, added to this, the fall upon Wool, and tlie depression 
of the price of sheep, will bear hard upon Moor farmers, who have 
hitherto suffered little in proportion to their Lowland neighbours. 

Lean Cattle seem still to decline in price; and, although Grass 
lands have fallen at least one third from the prices of former years, 
yet still the graziers have no great prospect of being paid. 

The Meat markets have continued steady at from 4d. to 5d. per 
pound, for both Beef and Mutton. Grain of all kinds had a rapid 
advance in price in the early part of summer, which was compara- 
tively of little advantage to the farmer, as the greatest part of last 
year’s crop was sold, prior to this rise taking place. Of late there 
has been a falling off in price; but as the Harvest must, from all 
appearance, be late, and no great stock of grain in the country, it 
has every chance of again advancing, before any new grain can be 
brought to market. As the weather has been so favourable for pre- 
paring the land for, and sowing of Turnip, and so promising for 
bringing forward the plant, a more than ordinary crop may be ex- 
pected. Wheat, upon heavy rich soils, has 2 luxuriant appearance ; 
hut, upon light and inferior Jands, is generally thin, and does not 
promise an average crop. Barley and Oats will be late, and conse- 
quently precarious. The Hay crops, though much improved by 
the late favourable weather, will still be inferior to the produce of 
ordinary years. 

The great depression in the price of produce, has almost put a 
stop to the spirited improvements that were making in the Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright, which have of late years so much changed and 
beautified the face of the country; but we indulge in the hope, that 
the general distress will only be temporary, and that landlord and te- 
nant will again be enabled to join their united exertions to promote 
the agricultural interest of the country, which is, and must always 
be, the basis wpon which the greatness of any country can be built. 
Happily for the tenantry of the Stewartry, the liberality of proprie- 
tors in the reduction of rents, has been more general than perhaps 
in most other counties in the United Kingdom; and has been the 
means of preventing the ruin of many an industrious farmer, which 
otherwise must have taken place, and which has been so frequent in 
other counties. 

The great Horse fair held upon the 2d instant at Kelton Hill, 
was but ill attended; and the depressien in the price of horses was 
great, beyond any thing that has been witnessed for these last thirty 
years, insomuch, that good draught horses might have been bought 
for one third of the price that such were giving two years ago; 
which can in some measure be accounted for, from the great num- 
ber of horses reared for the purposes of agriculture, and for supply- 
ing the army. Now, as the improvement of the country is at a 
stand, and not the same number of horses employed, and none re- 
quired for the army, consequently, eyery person wishes to sell, and 
RO person to buy. 
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Prices of produce.—Beef, from 4d. to 5d. per lib. of 16 oz.; 
Mutton, from.4d. to 6d.—Wheat, from 7s. to 8s. per Winchester 
bushel ; Oats, from 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d.; Barley unsaleable ; Oatmeal, 
9s. per stone of 174 lib.—Rate of wages—Men Servants by the 
half year, from 4/. to 6l.; Women ditto, from 2/. 10s. to 31. La- 
bourers by the day, men from Is. to Is. 6d., without victuals ———— 
5th July. . 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tur weather continued tolerably dry, but so remarkably cold, 
that vegetation was in a great measure suspended till the middle of 
June. During the two last weeks of that month, the weather was 
uncommonly fine, and vegetation made great progress. It bas 
likewise made tolerable progress during the present month, but 
has been hurt and retarded by too much rain; and the crops are 
generally from twelve to cighteen days later than they were at this 
season last year. The growth on trees and shrubs has seldom been 
known to have advanced so little at the middle of June, as during 
this year. They have grown luxuriantly since then; but, if the 
frosts come on early, their shoots will be lost. The Pasture Grass 
seldom grew so early, and was so productive as it was last season ; 
but it has been much the reverse this year ; and the produce of the 
dairy has been hitherto very small. But if the old adage, that ‘ we 
have always abundance of grass at some period of every season, ’ be 
correct, we may still expecta more abundant return. The Ryegrass 
never had a less promising appearance at the middle of June than it 
had this year. It has since grown surprisingly, but will still be 
short of a medium crop. The uncommon abundance of last Hay 
crop, however, and the state of the markets, will still keep the 
prices moderate, so that the farmers will not draw so much for this 
as they did for the last Hay crop. Oats have a promising appear 
ance, but are about two weeks too late. Peas and Beans are a pro- 
mising crop. Wheat seems to be a tolerably fair crop. The fruits 
on the Clyde will, if they ripen, give 2 much better return, than 
any of the two last crops; but they are from three to four weeks 
later than usual; and those that are of a late sort, will scarcely 
attain perfection. 

The Moor Sheep had a dreadful winter, and a spring of the worst 
description, protracted to the middle of June; and many of them 
have been lost. The low price of Lamb and Mutton, proceeds not 
from the abundance of these articles, but from the demand being 
greatly diminished. 

Summer Fallow, so necessary on the stubborn clays of this coun- 
ty, seems to be more than ever neglected, and, as formerly, it is 
not duly attended to in the early part of the season, but left to be 
wrought up after this period of the year. Manuring and other im- 
provements on the soil are greatly abandoned, and cannot be much 
increased, till the prices of labour, the commodities the farmer has 
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to purchase, the rent of land, taxes, &c. bear a fairer proportion to 
the price of grain, and other farm, produce.—22. July. 
Letter from Langhdlm, 19th July. 

Te weather, during the last quarter, has been generally too much 
inclined to cold and drought, more particularly in the early part of 
the summer, months; but we have likewise had some heavy rains, 
and warm days during the current month. On the 9th we hada 
severe thunder storm from the, south-east, accompanied with very 
heavy rains, anda violent shower of hail, which has done much 
damage, I understand, in different parts of -the country. 

The different crops of Oats, Barley, and Peas, look pretty well on 
goed soils, but very late. On cold high grounds, they have a very 
unpromising appearance. Potatoes, on good soils, likewise look well ; 
and Turnips have seldom exhibited a more quick and regular growth, 
without-almost.a single failure. Sown-grass Hay, except in a very 
few instances, appears to be a very light crop, and, in some places, 
scarcely. worth the trouble of making into hay. It is likewise late, 
having only been begun to be cut down here within these ten days. 
Bog-meadows, from the late showers and warm weather, have im- 
proved much during the present month ; and the pastures have like- 
wise improved much of late from the same causes. 

From the barrenness of the spring and first months of summer, 
the store-farms have suffered severely. There has been a very con- 
siderable loss of old stock, and, in many instances, scarcely half the 
usual number of lambs, and this reduced number of very inferior 
quality. The demand for Sheep, which was expected to have been 
very great this season, and also the prices, have been regularly de. 
elining every day. At St Boswell’s Fair on the 18th instant, there 
was an unusually great show of Old Sheep, both rough and shorn, 
a great proportion of which were unsold. There was likewise a 
great show of the Low Country breed of Lambs, which were in ra- 
ther better demand, and brought good prices. The show of Che- 
viot or Hill Lambs was very small, and these of indifferent quality, 
some of the best lotsof which brought pretty fair prices. The prices 
ef Cattle and Horses are also still getting lower. There has been 
very little done hitherto in the Wool business, as the merchants 
seemed to be at a loss to fix upon what prices they could give, and 
the farmers equally so to condescend upon what they were willing 
to take. The prices, however, are expected to be considerably low- 
er than those of last season. Butcher-meat has rather been upon the 
advance of late. There has been no very material alteration in the 
state of the grain market here since last Report. 

There isa universal complaint of the want of cash through the 
country. Bank notes are now become almost as scarce as gold; 
and even of these few now in circulation, the credit of those issued 
trom many of the provincial banks has been much disputed. These 
circumstances, to which may be added an unusual want of confi- 
denee in making bargains, when credit is so difficult to obtain, and 
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ready money so eagerly grasped at, have had the effect of reducin 
the price of every article in an uncommon degree. How far this 
want of confidence may proceed, or how long it may continue, it is 
impossible to determine; but it is an undoubted fact, that should 
matters get worse, or even the present state of affairs continue much 
longer, a very great proportion of the farmers of the present day, 
must, from the heavy rents with which they are burthened, either 
relinquish their possessions, or be reduced to ruin; and it must be 
a matter of serious consideration to the land-owners, whether they 
will allow a class of men, the most laborious, industrious, and use- 
ful in society, to sink under a burthen, which an unprecedented 
combination of events and circumstances have at this time thrown 
upon their shoulders; or with a liberality, which is evidently con- 
nected with their own interests, allow those men, in these distressing 
times, a share of those rents which their own capitals, directed by 
unremitting activity and industry, have contributed so largely to 
augment. Even in a more enlarged point of view, it may not be 
improper to consider, whether it would not be highly just, as well 
as good policy in the Government and Legislature of the country, 
to interfere at this period of unprecedented distress, and come for- 
ward liberally in support of a class of men, who may be truly esteem- 
ed as the principal supports of the State. 
East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, previous to the second week of June, was uniform 
ly cold and sterile, little different from what was experienced during 
the latter part of last quarter. It was dry, however; therefore, the 
injury to the crops was less than might have been anticipated. At 
the above period, the temperature of the atmosphere became more 
genial to vegetation, and has continued so with tolerable uniformity, 
as the thermometer has generally through the day been at from 60° 
to 64°, and even on some occasions a little higher. 

As little interruption had been sustained in the labour of the 
fields by rain, for a long time, the ground for Turnips was general- 
ly well prepared, and the whole of that crop put into the soil in pro- 
per season; while the late frequent showers have raised a regular 
hbraird every where, and most of the earlier sown fields are already 
singled out and horse-hoed. The plain fallows have also worked 
well, and are now generally in decent condition. The pastures, as 
well as the grasses for the scythe, have improved much of late, yet 
the former have maintained less stock than usual, and the latter are 
still in many cases but indifferent, and hardly are in any situation as 
yet fit for being cut for hay, they being nearly a month later than 
in ordinary years. ‘The usual quantity of ground appears to be 
planted with Potatoes, which crop is gencrally promising fair. 

Wheat, the principal crop in the county, is undoubtedly in many 
instances inferior at present, to what it has been for several years 
past. The very cold spring weakened the plants upon many inferior 
soils so far, that they never recovered thoroughly, so that it became 
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advisable to plough up some fields entirely, and many were allow. 
ed to stand where half a crop appears the most that can be reason- 
ably expected. At the same time, upon good land in high condi- 
tion, the crop in many cases is sufficiently abundant; but as it is 
perhaps fully three weeks later every where than usual, the present 
prospect does not warrant the expectation of the average produce of 
ordinary years. Barley, Oats, with Peas and Beans, have general- 
ty a tolerably fair appearance; yet, as the whole are similar to the 
Wheat in point of lateness,.their ultimate value must be greatly in- 
fluenced by the future state of the weather. Some fields of Wheat, 
sown last September, are only beginning to get into ear; while hard- 
ly a field, even of the earliest Oats, can be said to be shot out, and 
many fields of Barley are only beginning to spindle. 

The grain in the stack-yards appears to be much about the usual 
quantity at this season, certainly fully sufficient to supply the home 
consumption till the ensuing harvest, late akhough it may be. 
Prices for all kinds of Corn have lately been a little upon the de- 
cline. Such a circumstance is certainly better for the generality of 
farmers, than if markets had risen so far at present, as to have al- 
lowed the opening of the ports for the sale of foreign grain, when, 
from the understood prices of Corn on the Continent, it is but too 
probable that our markets would have soon been as completely glut- 
ted as during last winter. Markets for butcher-meat have improved 
during the quarter. Good Lambs have always been in demand ; but 
numbers of very inferior quality have this summer been carried to 
the shambles, as the prices indicate ; for it has been quite common 
to see Lambs of the same age, and from similar ewes, sold toge- 
ther, when they have brought all the different prices between 12s, 
and 21s. a head. Fat Beef and Mutton have sold readily at about 
9s. per stone, some even perbaps a little higher. Butter seems to 
have fallen more in value than any other article of the kind, as, from 
10d. to 1s. per lib. of 22 0z., is the utmost that can be got for it. 
This may probably arise from the distressed state of the lower or- 
ders of the community, as many a labouring man used to have a lit- 
tle butter as dztchen, who now is glad to procure bare bread.——. 
SIuly 20th. 

Mid Lothian Quarterly Report. 

HoWever quick and good the seed time was, yet spring continu- 
ed long bleak and batren, and summer seems closely to follow its 
footsteps. So late as the 22d of June, the various crops, as well as 
pasture and hay, were puny in the extreme ; but a copious rain on 
the 23d ult. has improved them much, particularly the latter. 

' Hay cutting commenced pretty generally on the 15th curt. ; but 
so wet has last week been, that very little of it has even been got 
into hand. cocks. rs 

Neither Potatoes nor Turnips are thriving, owing to the land be- 
ing so much saturated with moisttire ; and every thing is fully three 
weeks behind. Many fields of Wheat arethin—others are abund- 
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antly luxuriant—but all of them are late. It is much to be wished, 
that any diminution in the length of the days during the whole of 
next month could be interdicted, and the clouds banished to the 
ecean, to prevent the rays of the sun from being intercepted. 

A company from Perth have lately established bakehouses at E- 
dinburgh, for the avowed purpose of underselling all the other bak- 
ers in town, that by thus increasing their own demand, they may se- 
cure to themselves so much the more gain. ——22d July. 

West Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue effects of the long and severe winter are visible at the pre- 
sent time, as vegetation is fully three weeks later in all the field 
crops this season than we have seen it for several years past. The 
Wheat crop looks thin, and late. I am afraid, from its appear- 
ance in this district, that we shall have a deficiency of near two 
boils acre. The Oat crop promises well. Barley in many 
fields looks rather sickly, owing to our having too much rain this last 
fortnight for the growth of that plant. Beans and Peas look pret- 
ty well. Potatoes are late, and in damp lands will be deficient in 
quantity. Hay, though late, will be an average crop; very few 
have as yet begun to cut it. Turnips that were early sown have suf- 
fered much from the fly; and owing to too much rain and cold wea- 
ther, have made slow progress in growth. 

Prices of Corn are nearly as follows—Wheat, 36s. to 39s. per 
boll, of 4 Winchester bushels; Best Oats, 21s. per 6 ditto bushels 3 
Barley, same measure, 24s.; and Beans, 18s., same measure as 
} dogg Butcher-meat, 6d. to 7d. per lib. of 174 ounces ——17th 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue agriculturist has seldom had a more painful task to exe- 
cufe, than to review and record the nature of the weather, and 
the progress of the crops during the last Quarter. The general 
backwardness of the season is known and admitted by all; but it is 
the farmer alone who can estimate the consequences in all their bear- 


The month of May commenced rather favourably; and during 
the first week, vegetation made considerable progress. On the Sth, 
however, a change took place. The thermometer sunk frequently 
several degrees below the freezing point; and the mean temperature 
of the second week was fully ten degrees lower than that of the 
preceding. On the 11th, the snow lay to the depth of several 
inches ; and on the 16th there was a very heavy fall of rain. Still 
the nights continued chilly, while dry withering winds during the day 
completely suspended vegetation. At the end of the month, the 
prospect of the season was dismal in the extreme. 

The commencement of June was more unpromisihg, if possible, 
than the conclusion of May. From the 2d to the 10th, it blew a 
storm from the north and north-east, the most destructive to vege- 
tation that this country perhaps ever experienced. After the 16th, 
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the weather became milder ; and the month concluded, on the whole, 
rather favourably for crops of every kind. Nothing, however, had 
been hitherto experienced like true summer weather. 

July, at first, promised a continuance of the weather with which 
June had terminated. The first five days were mild, with occa- 
sional showers ; but on the 6th it rained heavily, and continued to do 
so more or less every day till the 29th, with the exception of three 
or four days. Nor was it only the superabundant moisture that 
proved hurtful to the crops, The rain was uniformly accompanied 
with a reduction of temperature, which tended very much to retard 
vegetation. The following is an abstract for the Quarter. 

Number of Number of Quantity of Mean Tempera- 
Fair Days. Rainy Days. Rain. ture. 
May, - - 21 10 2.616 47.5 
June, - «= 20 10 1.232 53.8 
Mr ht ® 22 3.844 / 65.4 
7-692 

From the above statement, it will easily be perceived, that the 
harvest must be unusually late, and of course very precarious. The 
Wheat has already suffered from being in blossom during the most 
unfavourable part of the month. It has been a good deal lodged 
too, and must therefore fill very slowly, as well as ripen unequally. 
Oats and Barley, with fine weather, may turn out good crops, and 
Turnip an average. Hay is very deficient in quantity, and it is to 
be feared will be equally so in quality. Pasture was never known 
to be so backward. It is only within these few weeks that sheep in 
many places have had a full bite. 

For some time after the date of last Report, the Corn market in 
this, as in other districts, continued to rise, till Wheat was as high 
as 40s., and fine samples 42s. It soon, however, declined, and for 
some time past has been stationary. Little, indeed, has been do- 
ing of late, farmers having very little on hand. Wheat may be stat- 
ed at from 34s. to 38s.; Barley 17s. to 2ls.; Oats 16s. to ISs. ; 
Meat 5d. to 7d. per tib.-—-2d August. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Arter one of the most ungenial springs ever remembered, and a 
continuance of cold which restrained vegetation in an uncommon de- 
gree up to so late a date as the 11th of June, at which period heavy 
masses of snow spotted the highest mountains, and part of which 
still remain to testify the inclemency of the season, it is truly asto- 
nishing that it is in our power to furnish a favourable report of the 
state of crops. But there has been a tract of such fine weather 
since the cold left off, as to have produced a wonderful change ; and 
the present prospect is, that we shall have a full average produce, 
only it will be subject to the hazard and loss commonly attendaut 
on a late harvest. 

Some of the Wheat fields are thin; but the healthful colour of 
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the plants sending forth a long ear, will amply compensate for this 
supposed defect. Barley, Oats and Peas, promise to be full crops. 
Beans do not promise a large bulk of Straw, but are of sufficient 
growth to yield’a fair crop of Corn. Hay is light in some cases, but 
in others very weighty, and, generally speaking, will not be behind 
a crop of common years ;—cutting only commencing. Potatoes are 
also variable in appearance; but there is no reason to expect a defi- 
ciency. Turnips, in consequence of the adverse season for working 
the land, were not commenced sowing, in general, till the 13th ult. ; 
but the excellent weather since has brought them rapidly forward, 
and we are now busy at the first hoeing. Fallows, on farms where 
few Turnips are grown, are well advanced in preparation, but not so 
on those of the opposite description. Pastures were very bare till the 
middle of June, but now yield abundance of feed. Cattle are com- 
pletely a drag, and good conditioned ones uncommonly plentiful. 

Corn. Only a very small part of last crop remaius to sell. The 
highest price which Wheat fetched during last quarter, was 35s. per 
boll; but far the greatest part sold only at 30s. Barley, of which 
most remains on hand, there is now some demand for, at 233. to 24s. 

t boll, in wholesale; and at several shillings higher to smugglers 
in retail. Imported Oatmeal brings 20s. to 213.; and the produce 
of the county 24s. per nine Dutch stones. 

Grass parks let from 20 to 30 per cent. under last year’s rent, 
at the first of the season; but latterly, in consequence of the severity 
of the weather, and scarcity of food, at scarcely any reduction; but 
it is feared, from the very depressed state of Cattle markets, that no 
profit will be obtained from even the lowest rented. 

The loss of Stock on the Sheep farms in the Highlands is great 
beyond all precedent, particularly of Lambs; and the great fall on 
the price of Wool, joined with what may be looked for on Old 
Sheep, must make this a very bad year for store farmers. 

Landlord and tenant keep hanging together as they best can; the 
former no doubt wishing to avoid bringing his land to market during 
such unpropitious times, and the latter hoping that a change to the 
better may enable him to get through, to save himself from ruin, and 
to recover his capital, which, were he to abandon his farm, would be 
utterly lost. Palsied, however, by heavy losses, it is almost impos- 
sible to raise ways and means necessary to support the condition of 
the soil; and the consequences of a deterioration of it need not be 
foretold.——18th June. 

Quarterly Report for Roxburghshire. 

Tue weather, for the last Quarter, has been most unpropitious to 
vegetation, having been, with the exception of a few days, cold and 
wet; hence the grain crops-are in the most unpromising state. The 
Wheat is universally thin upon the ground, with the exception of a 
few fields upon dry soils, aud that were early sown. On thin clays, 
upon a retentive subsoil, it is literally good for nothing.) Oats:and 
Barley indicate at present a great deficiency of Straw; and althetigh 
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they are thicker upon the ground than the Wheat crop, from having 
escaped the unusual severity of the Spring frosts, yet they are in 
many cases so much infested with annual weeds, that a full crop can- 
not reasonably be looked for. Every part of the crop is universally 
Jate; and unless a very material change takes place in the state of 
the weather, it will in all probability be much below an average one. 
Hay is a poor crop, and has the prospect of being very much injured 
in quality from the state of the weather at present: As yet; there has 
been no price affixed to it. The Pastures have heen equally scanty, 
never_having exhibited an appearance of luxuriance throughout the 
season. The Turnip crop looks well in general, although very much 
retarded in its growth by the late heavy rains; but may yet be a full 
crop, if the autumn prove favourable. 

The bill farmers in this district have suffered a loss of stock with- 
in these six months, and diminution in the value of their produce, 
that renders their situation equally bad with that of farmers in the 
arable part of it. In many cases, nearly one half the Cheviot Lambs 
have been lost, and an unusual proportion of old Sheep. In addi- 
tion to this, not a single parcel of Wool could be sold at Yetholme 
Fair ; a few parcels have been disposed of since, at 26s. to 28s. per 
stone of 24 lib., being a reduction of nearly 40 per cent. upon last 
year’s price. The Leicester, or Long Wool, has experienced a still 
greater reduction ; so very few parcels have been sold in this coun- 
ty, that a price can hardly be quoted for it. 

The Grain markets have been steady for the last two months ;— 
the best Wheat selling at about 55s.; Barley from 22s. to 24s.; and 
Oats from 18s. to 20s. per boll of six Winchester bushels. The Fat 
market at Morpeth revived considerably for both Sheep and Cattle, 
during the months of May and June; but within these three or 
four weeks past, they have again sunk to their former depressed 
state.——22d July. 

Stirlingshire Quarterly Report. 

Dorine the greater part of the months of May and June last, the 
weather continued ungenial, and vegetation made little progress.— 
The consequence has been, that both Grain and Grass crops, not- 
withstanding some favourable weather since the middle of the latter 
month, are several weeks later in their progress towards maturity, 
thah in ordinary seasons. Heavy rains falling, and cold, stormy, north 
east winds accompanying them, at the time the Wheats were earing, 
must have done incalculable injury to this crop. On Saturday the 
6th inst. it rained slightly almost the whole day, and on the Sunday 
and Monday following heavily, with a strong, piercing gale from 
E.N.E. which laid down luxuriant crops of all sorts, in an opposite 
direction, much of them never to rise again, but by the force of the 
sickle. Even Beans, where very luxuriant, were beaten down, and 
still continue, and must do so till harvest, in a knee’d, bent and 
weak state, compared to their previous promising one. In some si- 
tuations, the high wind, aided by the weight of water continually 
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‘driven on the leaves and blossoms, actually snapped many of the 
stalks of the Beans quite over, at about two thirds of the height of 
the stems from the ground. The continuance of showery weather, 
and iwant of sunshine for so long a time, has caused the blossoms of 
this crop to droop at a considerable angle with the stems, close their 
petals, and show every sign of dropping off, without forming seed 
pods. The Wheats too must have suffered in blooming, being, at 
this critical period of their growth, frequently long drenched ‘with 
water. This must, to a moral certainty, occasion produce defective 
in quantity, from abortion, as well as imperfect impregnation; and 
the quality of the Wheats, from one of the same causes, joined to 
the backward state of the crop, at so late a petiod of the season, 
may reasonably be expected to be of an inferior description also.— 
Without pretending to the gifts of prophecy, and disclaiming all at- 
tempts at croaking, it may fairly be admitted, or rather asserted, 
that nothing but the most uncommonly dry, warm, and favourable 
succeeding season, can bring the present growing crop within many 
per cents. of an average one. The early sown Barleys are in the 
ear, and the Potatoe Oats are coming slowly into it. Ina few in- 
stances, the Hay crop, which is, generally, very light, was saved 
before the heavy rains came on; but the greatest part haying been 
cut since, and caught, either in the swath or cock, by the rains, 
must be much injured, if not lost as Hay. Some part of June prov- 
ed favourable for dressing summer fallows ; but the heavy rains and 
continuation of wet weather, have thrown them much back. The 
Turnip lands were fairly prepared, and the crop is generally copi- 
ously planted ; but the chilling rains have retarded the progress, and 
also the hoeing of the medium and late crops, and- checked the 
growth of the plants of all the different sowings, excepting perhaps 
on the driest and most favourable soils for the culture of this root.— 
The Potatoe crop seems as late as any other; and little else can be 
said of it, excepting that more curled plants appear than usual, which 
may be attributed to the exhaustion of the late varieties, by bearing 
so many plums in the three last successive seasons, in the lower dis- 
tricts of the county. The Pastures, which continued long bare, even 
when without almost any stock, are now, excepting on very retentive 
soils, covered with herbage, and carry a fair stock. This, however, 
in such weather as this, is obliged to eat little, for its own safety.— 
Cattle eat little, and Sheep still less in proportion; consequently, 
neither can advance much in improvement, Some good old: Hay, or 
new if it could be got, might be economically exhibited, to feeding: 
stock particularly, in such seasons as this. Independent. ‘of the nouw- 
rishment atforded by such wholesome food as good Hay, it would ‘act 
as a corrective of the pernicious effects of superabundant moisture 
attached to the succulent herbage of the pastures eaten by the stock, 

and enable them to consume much more food than in such: wet wea- 
ther could otherwise, without the aid of some such condiment, be 
beneficially digested by them, 
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There does not seem to be much Grain either in the hands of the 
Farmers or Corn-dealers in this county. 

The crops of small fruits are promising, as are also those of the 
healthy, unexhausted varieties of the Apple, which fruit did not, 
owing to the long continued nipping easterly gales keeping them con- 
tinually in check, expand its blossoms till an advanced period of the 
season. Pears, excepting on walls, do not promise so well. Some 
varieties of Pears have suffered much of late years in this district, 
in some particular orchards, from an insect depositing its eggs in the 
cone of the fruit, which drops off in thousands when about the size 
of small marbles. On opening the fruit several small worms will be 
found in each.—23d July. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tre month of May, and the first fortnight of June, continued 
uncommonly barren. A considerable number of Lambs, and, in 
many farms, a considerable number of older Sheep, perished by the 
severity of the season; and those that survived, are far from being 
good ; and yet prices still continue to fall, except for what are fat, 
which are but few. Hill pastured Lambs were very much stunted 
in their growth, from want of milk; and few of them can be ex- 
pected to come to the shambles in good condition this season. In 
many places, it would require all that are worth keeping to make 
up the deficiency ; yet Linton market was overstocked for the de- 
mand ; and considerable numbers were obliged to be taken home 
unsold, though the farmers were willing to take from 25 to 30 per 
cent. below last year’s prices for them. The price of Wool is not 
yet ascertained ; the buyers seem at a loss to know what they should 
offer for it. Milch Cows are about 30 per cent., and young Cattle 
from 40 to 50 per cent. below last year’s prices, and Horses still 
more. Grain, at one time, considerably improved in price; but 
has, for some weeks past, been rather looking down, though there 
is every appearance of a late harvest, and, of course, a great risk 
on the new crop. The Pasture grass is now good, which will tend 
to bring into condition the half-starved flocks. Since the middle of 
June, the crops of all kinds have made rapid progress, and will be 
pretty bulky, but are at least three weeks later than usual. Tur. 
nips have brairded uncommonly well, and bid fair to be a good 
crop; a larger proportion of the Yellow has been sown than usual, 
from their standing the winter better than the common kinds. The 
Swedish, except on some fields of very good ground, does not 
thrive well in this county. Trade of all kinds is dull; work scarce; 
so that labourers cannot find employment at reduced wages. A 
general want of cash and confidence. What will be the issue, time 
only can show.——-20th July. 

Wigtonshire Quarterly Report. 

Tme weather here was cold and backward till about the middle 
of June, when some rains fell, the effects of which were in a great mez- 
sute lost, in consequence of their being succeeded by cold winds. 
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But the weather, although cold, was favourable for putting the 
seed into the ground; vegetation, however, was very slow, and, 
till the end of June, our pasture fields were very bare of grass ; and, 
even upon our best grazing lands, there is still no great abundance. 

The grain crops, as might be expected from the season, are at 
least one month later than ordinary. Wheat, upon our carse lands, 
promises to be an average crop. Oats are deficient. Barley and 
Beans are looking tolerably well. 

The markets for grain have been rather higher since April ; but, 
owing to the quantity disposed of early, few have reaped much be- 
nefit from the advance of prices. Wheat was sold in May at from 
8s. to 9s. per bushel, but has since declined. 

Turnips were got into the ground in good order, the land having 
worked well. The early sown Swedes were rather partial in braird- 
ing, but the rains in the beginning of July assisted them much. 
The Globe turnips have brairded well, and are promising. Where 
part of the last crop was fed upon the land with sheep, the Wheat 
and Barley sown this spring look well, which may lead to the more 
extensive culture of that crop in this county. 

Sheep stocks, owing to the severity of the spring, have suffered 
' much. Many lambs died in consequence of the weakness of the 
ewes. No demand for Coarse: Wool but at very reduced prices, 

Cattle markets have been very slow; and, till within these last 
ten days, few sales could be effected; and what sales have been 
made, were at such prices as left very little for grazing. Horses 
are reduced full 40 per cent. ; and few buyets are looking after 
them. 

The liberality of the greatest proprietor in this county to his te- 
nantry, has not beeit surpassed by any landlord in the kingdom ; 
and it is to be hoped that he has thus insured the regular cultiva- 
tion of his farms, and the ultimate success of his tenantry.—23. July: 

P. S. As there was no Report from this county in your February 

and May Numbers, it may riot be improper to notice the ex- 

traordinary difference in the prices of grain in this and the 

Eastern counties. The fiar prices of Wigtonshire were—Wheat 

4s. 9d.; Barley 2s.; Bear 2s.; Beans 2s.6d.; Peas 2s. Gd. 3 

Potato-Oats 1s. 9d.; Common Oats Is. 5d., all per Winches- 

ter bushel. Oatmeal 1s. 5d. per stone of 174 lib. avoirdupois- 
_ENGLAND. 

; Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 

Atruoven a few faint rays of comfort have appeared since the 
date of my last, yet we have experienced nothing so cheering as coms 
pletely to dissipate that gloom which has so long hung over the agri- 
cultural world. Our Corn markets, it is true, have taken rather a 
favourable turn ; and at one period Wheat rose from 7s. to 12s. per 
bushel. But that unexpected high price having been of short du- 

Cc2 
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ration, and a great part of the crop having been previously disposed 
of at an undervalue, a few individuals only were fortunate enough 
to profit by these short-lived prices. Indeed, many consider this 
temporary rise as injurious to the interests of the tenant in affording 
the landlord a pretence for refusing a reduction of rent. -So far as 
my knowledge reaches, the relief granted to the tenants of this coun- 
ty by a reduction of rent, is rather partial, and, in no instance with 
which I am acquainted, adequate to the necessity of the case. But 
as most of the lands may be considered as having been held upon 
pretty equitable terms, it may remain a question, whether more of 
the present sufferings should -be attributed to want of generosity in 
the landlord, than to want of economy and good management in the 
tenant. However, as the principal cause of the present distress may 
be traced to a sudden and an alarming depreciation of farm produce, 
which could not have been anticipated by either party, the burden 
ought, as things are, to be as equally divided as is consistent with 
their mutual interests. 

So unfavourable to vegetation has the spring quarter been, that a 
more threatening season cannot be quoted for many years back. At 
different times, even during the last month, the temperature of the 
weather nearly equalled that of January, and, till within these few 
weeks, all vegetation seemed to be checked. However, I am hap- 
py to observe, that, for some time past, we have been favoured by 
a degree of warmth, accompanied with genial showers, which has 
restored decaying nature, and improved our crops to such a degree, 
that, should favourable weather continue, a full average may be 
expected. But as the harvest will evidently be about three weeks 
later than last year, much depends upon the weather during the two 
following months. The Wheats after naked fallows are rather luxu- 
riant, and those after green crops are about an average; but much 
of the cold wet soils have produced a thin plant. Oats and Barley 
seem a fair crop, and Beans promise abundance. The Hay crops 
have suffered much by the sterility of the spring ; and I may safely 
say, that, generally, the Artificial Grasses will not be above two 
thirds of a crop; bat the Meadow Grasses have improved far be- 
yond expectation, and are nearly equal to an average crop. The 
Hay harvest, which began about ten days ago, is now become ge- 
petal, and many fields are already cleared. The weather has been, 
and still is, a little precarious for that operation; and a little time 
and property have been lost. On account of the general failure of 
the Clover crop, there is reason to apprehend a deficiency in the 
Clover seed of this season; but as much seed is generally saved 
from the second crop or cutting, it is perhaps too early to despair. 

Although the season has proved rather backward for growing 
crops, yet it has been pretty favourable for preparing the turnip 
Jand, and working the summer fallows, which are now im a tolerable 
state of forwardness. The turnip seeding has been executed in ex- 
cellent order, and in general a very healthy plant appears ; but & 
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must be confessed, that in several instances the ravages of the fly 
have been fatal, and occasioned a second sowing. 

Of late there has been little alteration in the price of stock. Per- 
haps Sheep may be said to have lost a little in value. Dairy pro- 
duce,. which forms no inconsiderable source of profit to the farmer, 
in many districts of this county, has fallen fully 20 per cent. during 
the quarter, the price of Butter having sunk from 1s. 2d. to 10d. 
and 11d. per lib. 

As few improvements are going forward, wages are low, and many 
respectable labourers are added to the poor’s list, by which our pa- 
rochial burdens are much increased. 

At present our corn markets may be stated thus. Wheat about 
74s.; Beans 33s.; Barley 32s.; Oats 23s. per qr. of 8 Winchester 
bushels. Butcher markets are—Beef 7d.; Mutton 8d.; Pork 7d.; 
Veal 7d. p. lib. of 16 oz. 12th July. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tue appearance of the crops has improved much since last Re- 
port; and we have cause, in many districts of the county, to look 
forward to an average produce. There are, on the other hand, some 
districts where the crops may be expected to be inferior. Wheat, 
on many wet soils, is very defective ; and we have no cause to ex- 
pect a-crop in any respect equal to that of the last year. Much of 
our Lent grain promises to be very good ; and on all Potatoe soils, 
that esculent of an early variety is prolific. Ilay is an inferior crop, 
and the harvest is at present very unfavourable. The corn markets 
have advanced a little, but at a time when no good effects can be 
experienced by the majority of farmers.—It has been a maxfn with 
ns, to give a regular detail of the reductions of rent, which must be 
either allowed by the generality of landlords, or the ruin of their 
tenantry is inevitable. Our President has reduced his rents in ge- 
neral 15, 20 and 30 per cent., which we consider a measure well cal- 
culated to promote the interests of the farmers of this county. Mr 
Charlton has reduced his rents 20 per cent. There yet remain many 
large landed proprietors, who have made no reduction, and we are 
sorry to find some of our Vice-Presidents of that number. The u-, 
tility of agricultural societies will invariably be found proportionate 
to the public spirit, justice, and liberality of its Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents. When they act with a determination to promote the 
happiness of the farmer, their socicties will be ably supported; if 
a contrary character is exhibited, the great body of farmers are just- 
ly warranted to consider them in the light of a number of opulent 
landlords, assembled only to form every scheme their ingenuity ean 
devise for the advancement of their rents. I have lately been ins 
duced to think that farmers would have been much benefited by the 
establishment of Farming Societics Aone, formed with a view to 
watch over their own interests, and alive to every encroachment 
upon their liberties and securities——The Holm District meeting was 
very numerously attended ; and the farms examined were ia excel- 
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lent order. Thirteen farms were examined, consisting nearly of 
2000 acres. The proportion of green crop was one-fourteenth, 
since most of the farms examined were considered by the occupiers 
better calculated for fallows, which were in a most admirable state. 
A spirit for the improvement of stock is every where visible ; and 
the neighbourhood promises to go on improving, since a great ma- 
jority of the farmers are yeomen, whose capital enables them to sup- 
port the pressure of the times without experiencing any positive in- 
convenience. They presented Mr Curwen with a very handsome 
cup, as a mark of the deep sense they entertain of his services ; 
atid we have cause to expect he wiil never relax in his exertions, 
until the Abbey Hulm presents to the traveller one of the best ma- 
naged districts in this county.—Wheat sells at 26s. per Carlisle 
bushel (three Winchesters); Oats 8s.; Barley 10s. 9d.—Mutton 6d ; 
Beef 5d.——22d July. 
Letter from the South of Devonshire, 15th July. 

We have had the coldest summer ever remembered. On the 8th 
and 9th of this month there was a tremendous storm of wind and 
rain from the south-west, by which the Corn on the coast is much 
injured; and the Apples are blown down in large quantities. Our 
crops of both Hay and Corn are much later than usual. The hay is 
much mended in our water meadows; but the new seeded Grass has 
suffered much from the coldness of the season. Little is yet saved; 
and a good deal spoiled by the late rainy weather. Our Corn is 
much improved of late, but still the Wheat will be thin on the 
ground. Our Swedish Turnips have again been injured by the fly; 
and, in some places, sown a second time. Our markets for Cattle 
are on the decline ; and ‘it is difficult to turn Horses into money.— 
Prices of Butcher meat: Beef, 5d. to 6d.; Mutton, 5d. to 6d.; Pork; 
4d. per lib. Our markets for Corn are on the advance ; it is ‘now 
becoming scarce ; it is feared by some that we shall not have enough 
to last until harvest. Wheat, 10s.tolls.; Barley, 4s. 6d. per bushel. 
We can hardly say when Corn will be ripe, so much depends on the 
weather ; at any rate, it will be some weeks later than usual. Many 
Jabourers in husbandry are out of employment, and in great distress. 
It/was a just remark in the agricultural Report for November last, 
that the tarmer’s distress is become a national distress. This is fully 
proved by the numerous failures in the different towns that depend 
upon the farmer for their customers. 

Letter from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster, 19th July. 

Tue weather has been very changeable during the last three 
months, but has inclined more to cold and wet. About the 10th 
May, the hills were covered with snow, and the hail fell with the 
- severity of winter. After a little fine genial weather, and some pro- 
gress in vegetation, it became excessive cold again, with hail showers, 
about the 6th and 9th of June :—the consequence of this was, a great 
want of Grass, and injury to Grain. The wet and cold having pre- 
dominated since that period, Grain, upon clayey and moist land, 
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preserves its sickly hue, and will be thin, particularly Oats. Wheat, 
m good land, has improved very much, but will hardly be an ave- 
rage crop. The harvest is expected to be three weeks later than 
usual, in the best districts; and in late situations, it admits of doubt 
whether it will ever ripen. Beans look pretty well. Mowing has 
generally commenced, and the Grass turns out a good crop; the wet 
weather has made it so far a troublesome business. Many farmers 
have experienced great difficulty this season in raising Turnips, the 
fly having devoured them notwithstanding the wet; and have sown 
two or three times. This root is more grown than it was in Lan- 
cashire a few years ago. Rape and Mangel Worzel are also grown 
on a small scale. The distress which has prevailed so unfortunately 
in many counties, appears to be now coming, with rapid strides, 
among the Lancashire farmers. The Dairy produce which was one 
ef their great holds, has now failed them. Those parcel$ of Cheese 
which could be sold at the late fair at Lancaster, fetched from 35s. 
to 55s. per 120 lib. ; and many never had a price bid. Butter has 
been selling for many weeks at 7d. to 9d. per180z. The feeding of 
Calves has been no better; for the Butchers got them at their own 
prices. They were bought in couples at 20s. and 30s. per couple.— 
Several landlords have lowered their rents, and there’ is a general 
disposition to do it; but many are nearly as much distressed as their 
tenants, their incomes being so diminished by arrears of rent unpaid, 
&c. and being unable to reduce their expenditure in the same pro- 
portion, as ail tradesmen, mechanics, &c. charge as much as ever, 
and are determined to resist any reduction. 

It is useless to dwell on these disheartening things, especially as all 
hopes of assistance are fled ; but if the crops are light and the prices 
low this next season, there will be a conclusion of the matter so far 
as regards the farmer. Wages are not so much reduced here, as 
many give from 2s. to 3s. per day. At Manchester and Bolton, and 
other large towns, labour has fallen very low, say to 5s. and 7s. per 
week, and great numbers out of employ. Lean Cattle and Horses 
are extremely low. Fat has been rather more in demand, at 6d. to 
63d. per lib. and sink offal. Wool, when clipped, was worth (for 
Leicesters) 1s. 6d.; and the native Sheep from Is. to 1s. 4d.; but 
it has fallen since. Good Wheat 9s. to 10s.; Oats 2s. 7d.; Beans 
4s.; Potatoes 4s. per Winchester bushel. 

Letter from Liverpool, 16th July. 

On the first of this month commenced the last six weeks of the 
present quarter which regulate Importation; and we look for- 
ward with considerable anxiety to what they may produce. Not- 
withstanding the great declension that has lately taken place in 
Wheats throughout the United Kingdom, the average of the twelve 
maritime districts seems very little affected; for by the returns, 
made up to the 29th ult., it was as high as 75s. 7d.; and therefore, 
should any material advance take place previous to the 15th August, 
when the present quarter ends, it is not improbable but that it may 
reach 80s. Of course, then, the ports would be thrown open, and 
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we should be completely inundated with foreign Wheats, and should 
have to combat all the evils we have so lately experienced during 
the preceding, and part of the present year, without the prospec: of 
an export demand. We are convinced, were the returns fairly made 
to the different Inspectors of districts, the present average would be 
found to be much lower than it is stated to be; nor do we think it 
would reach 80s. even although a considerable advance were to take 
place in the mean time ; ‘but so long as people are left to make such 
returns as best suit their individual interest, of course they are guid. 
ed by interest wholly. It will be very obvious to you, particularly 
in towns where the Magistrates fix the assize of bread, as that assize 
is regulated by the price of Wheat, that the bakers, &c. very natu- 
rally return rather higher prices than they actually pay, or only that 
part for which they pay the highest price, in order that the assize 
may be so"fixed as to leave them a greater profit on their bread than 
they are justly entitled to. This, in our opinion, is a great defect in 
the law, and ought to be rectified, as it tends to keep up the price 
of bread without benefiting the farmer. Were the bakers and flour 
dealers obliged to make their returns on oath, or rather, were the 
assize done away with altogether, as has lately been done in Lon- 
don, and tHe competition thrown completely open, then we are per- 
suaded we should have Wheat higher, and bread lower, than they 
now are, without the average being so much affected; and were 
this the case at the present moment, we need not be under any ap- 
prehens‘ons of being overstocked with foreign Wheats. Should such 
an unfortunate circumstance take place, as the opening of the ports 
at the end of the present quarter (but which, we trust, will not be 
the case), the evils which would arise in consequence would be more 
detrimental to the agricultural interests, than if no alteration in the 
laws had been made; because we should be subjected to a whole 
quarter’s foreign importation, and which, at this particular season, 
would answer every purpose the same as if the ports were open the 
whole of the year ;—the weight of which we should be groaning un- 
der for at least twelve months to come. We are persuaded many 
of the corn factors in London who have been in the habit of having 
Jarge consignments from the Continent of Europe, will do every 
thing in their power to. promote the opening of the ports; and as a 
strong presumptive proof of this, large quantities of foreign corn 
have already arrived in London, which for the present must go into 
bond; but no doubt can be entertained of its being sent thither for 
the purpose of being brought into the market, should the ports un- 
fortunately open. 

From the present situation of affairs, you will readily perceive on 
what a precarious tenure our prospects rest ; and we have no doubt 
but that you are aware of all the evils we have mentioned. When 
the awful situation of the country—the dreadful stagnation of our 
general trade and manufactures, and unprecedented scarcity of mo- 
ney, are considered, these must tend to keep down the price of every 
arucie, and Grain among others; and therefore jt js lair to presume 
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the ports will not open; but so long as any doubt remains on that 
head, our prices cannot improve : indeed, it is most desireable they 
should not improve for at least two or three weeks to come, ead 
then the thing will be put beyond a doubt. And we are of opinion, 
when this is the case, our trade will afterwards much improve; par- 
ticularly as our harvest promises to be very late, and of course must 
be very precarious. 

Last week, and to-day, we have had more country dealers at cur 
market than we have lately been accustomed to see. The inquiry 
was principally after Oats, and a good many were sold; but our 
stocks of Oats being very great, and having many anxious holders, 
we had no amendment in the prices whatever. Wheat, Barley, and 
Beans, were not much inquired after. Prices continue nominally 
the same as for some time back. With reference to our annexed 
Currency and Importation List, We are, &c. 


Current Prices of to-day’s Market, 16th July, 1816. 


Wheat, per 70 lib. i Malt, per 55 quarts. 
Eng. 10s. 6d. - 11s.0d. Fine, 11s. 3d. - 11s. 6d. | English, Ss. Gd. - 8s. 9d. Fine, 9s, 
Scotch, 95.6d.- 9s.9d. — 10s. 5d. - 10s. Gd. | 
Irish, 9s.0d.- 95,35d. — 9s. 6d. - 10s. 0d. Flour, per 240 lib. 
Jeans, per quarter. | Eng. fine, 46s. - 48s. Fine, 50s. - $23, 
English, 32s, - 54s. Fine, 36s. - 38s, - 2d, d2s.- 44s, — 46s- 48s, 
Irish, - 26s. - 285, — 50s, - 52s, Trish. fine 44s. - 46s. — 47s. - 48s. 
Scotch, 28s. = 50s. — 52s, - 54s. — % i, 40s,- 42s. — 4353. - 46s. 
Barley, per 69 lib. 
Eng. 5s.9d. - 4s.0d. Fine, 4s. 1d. - 4s. 2d. | Oatmeal. per 249 lib. 
Scotch, 3s.3d. - 3s.6d. — 5s. 9d. - 4s. Od. | English, - 28s. - 50s. Fine, 329s. 
Irish, 3s.0d. - 3s.3d. — Ss. 6d. - 3s. 8d. ; Scotch, + @4s.- 26s. — és. 
Oats, per 45 lib. | Irish, - - 22s. - 245.5 — 265. 
Eng. potato, 2s. 9d. - 5s. 0d. Fine, 3s 1d. - 5s. 2d. | 
- common, 2s. 6d. - 2s. 7d. 2s.8d.> 2s. 9d. Peas, per quarter. 
Scot. potato, 2s. 6d. - 2s. 8d. 2s. 10d, - 4s Od. ; English white boilers, 50s. - 56s. 
- common, 2s 4d. - 2s. 6d. 2s. 7d. - 25. Sd. — grey hogs, + 28s. - 30s, 
Irish, potato, 2s. 5d. - 2s, 7d. 2s 9d. - 25.10. | 
-.common, 2s.35d., 2s. 4d. 2s.Gd,- 2s. 7d. | Rye, per 60 lib. 5s, - 5s. Gd. 


Imroxrtations of Grain into the Port or Liverroon, from the 17th 
April 1816, until the 9th of July 1816 inclusive. 


| i ' a ee ee 
| | | be towel 
Date Descrip-| ans. | Qrs. | QRs. QRS.| QRS. | QRS. QRS| TONS shel’d 

tion. W heat.| Barley.) Oats. Malt! Beans Peas Rye.| Bran. barley 6 


; 
| 


—_ | — 


Nay eh" 5,926! 495 8,680 2,531 |1,757 | 76)61| — 


May $ Irish - |14,742! 5,948] 48,702] — 508 | — — | 840 } 


Foreign | ow =— |= obit samt: Bh cab 
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Irish - | 7,245 59, in| = — 1,386 | 98} —| Si6 


Coastwise! 4,244 |} 636| 6,892'5,814!| 559 1 13 416 51,1551 555 
June 
Foreign 60s; — — , —)] — 


Irish - |5,976| 975] 8,874| — 100 17 


Coastwise| 1,805) 151 592 '1,526 146 —| 20) ove 
duly 
Foreign i — _ = |— ap a 


| —— —-— 


Total = '3%,546'11,466|132,866 7,871 |4,546| 4361 75 | 968 11,574 4,791 7 
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Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

TuroveH the last quarter the weather has been very variable— 
fresh and frost alternately, with frequent rains, and in general cold, 
with some intervening warm days. On the 28th of June, betwixt 
10 and 11 o'clock in the forenoon, it was so uncommonly hot, that 
the thermometer (in the sun) rose to 115 degrees. The day before 
had been very cold, with a slight frost at night. The effect of such 
weather has been, to make every species of vegetation almost a month 
jater than usual. The Black Thorns did not blow before the 28th 
of May, and the Hawthorns not before the beginning of July. The 
Gooseberries in many situations were entirely destroyed by the frosts, 
at the time the blossoms were opening. 

The Wheat crops upon thin clays and moist-bottomed soils, are 
much injured by the frosts. Barley and Oats are more promising. 
From present appearances, the harvest will be late. The autumn 
sown Wheats are only beginning to shoot; in many situations the ear 
has not yet made its appearance. From the frequent rains, the fal- 
lows for Turnips were kept in a moist state, and the seeds vegetated 
soon after being sown; but, for want of warm weather, the plants 
have grown very slowly, and, in some places, are beginning to turn 
yellow from too much wet. Many crops of Ruta Baga were injur- 
ed by the fly, and in some instances entirely destroyed. 

The Hay crops will be light, especially the sown grasses, they be- 
ing very thin of Red Clover, it having been most probably destroy- 
ed by. the frosts. 

The markets for farm produce are not so good as they were a few 
weeks since. ‘The present prices are, for Wheat from 9s. to 9s. 10d. 
per Winchester bushel ; Barley 3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. ; Oats 3s. to 3s. Gd. ; 
Fat Cattle from 6s. to 7s. per stone of 14 lib. sink; Sheep from 64d. 
to 7d. per lib. sink. 

For Long Wool, from 13d. to 14d. per lib. is only offered ; and 
for Cheviot Wool about 3d. per lib. less; but there is little of any 
kind yet sold.——17th July. 

Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

Tur progress of vegetation was very slow, owing to the cold and 
variable weather throughout the month of May and the beginning 
of June. Pastures were uncommonly backward, and Stock in ge- 
neral made little improvement. The weather having since been 
more genial, with frequent rain, the pastures are full of grass, and 
meadows are likely to produce more than an average crop of Hay; 
but artificial grasses are light, and there is an indifferent prospect 
for securing the seeds and hay now mown, as rain falls every day, 
which has prevented many from having their crops cut. 

Every operation in agriculture has been completed later than u- 
sual. The few early sown Ruta Baga were destroyed by the fly; 
those sown from the middle \1o the latter end of June, are likely to 
produce good crops. Scarcely any Turnips were sown before mid- 
summer, and many farmers are yet busily employed with them. 

Wheat is likely to produce a full average crop of straw; but the 
season is very ungenial for its blooming, and the Harvest will be 
Jate. Barley is light upon sandy, and on most kinds of soil after 
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Turnips; and is very full of charlock and other weeds, upon most 
lands which were summer-fallowed for this crop. Oats are promis- 
ing for a full crop in but few instances. Beans and Peas have plen- 
ty of haulm, and may be full crops. 

The Hop plantations in this district, are at present remarkably 
promising ; the bines are luxuriant, and quite free from vermin. If 
they receive no check, it is probable the picking will commence in 
the Wheat harvest. 

There is only a small proportion of the Wool sold this season. The 
clipping was late, and but few buyers appeared. About 40s. per tod 
of 28 lib., was the price for new Leicester fleeces, and from 44s. to 56s, 
for finer Wool. There is now little demand for it, most of the clothi- 
ers having returned home, and the staplers decline purchasing. 

Fat Stock has been sold heavily. Beasts at from 7s. to 7s. 6d. per 
stone, and sheep about 6d. per lib., sink offal. The late markets at 
Nottingham and Rotherham have been fully supplied. Hides and 
Tallow are low indeed. 

At Mansfield Fair, held on the 10th instant, not more than one 
tenth of the Horses shown were sold. Many Beasts were also 
driven home again. 

The Corn trade is very dull. Wheat is worth from 703. to 74s. ; 
Rye, 46s. to 48s.; Barley, about 28s.; Beans, S4s. to 36s.; and 
Oats from 20s. to 25s. per quarter. There is a considerable quan- 
tity of Wheat in the hands of the growers in this district, and but 
little, it is said, in most of the adjoining counties. 

Much lower wages will be given for labour, than in the preced- 
ing harvests, as money is very scarce, and there are numerous hands. 

Several landowners have returned from 10 to 20 per cent. to their 
tenants from their rents, but scarcely any have yet lowered their 
rental 15th July. 

Letter from Wiltshire, 17th July. 

Tue Reporter has a dismal story to tell, of hundreds of acres of 
Grass cut down, with very little prospect of Hay being made of it. 
Oh! the miseries of spoiled Sainfoin—rotten Clover—and yellow Hay ! 

Prime weather this for the Turnips of all sorts. The spring 
Wheat and Barley also look well. 

It is a fortunate thing for the Heligoland Beans we have had a 
wet summer. Had it been dry, they certainly would have ‘ cut but 
a middling figure’ in our neighbourhood. Of Vetches, we have an 
abundant crop; and many, in consequence of the season, have sown 
them very late, (in order, where there are no downs), to provide 
food for the Sheep, before the early Turnips are fit to feed ;—an e- 
ligible plan this, and, by the by, requires some degree of attention 
and foresight on the part of the farmer who has not much meadow 
Jand, and no down to provide for his fluck ; and in such a manner to 
do it, as always to have a sufficiency, without a superabundance. 

Best prices of Wheat at Devizes Market on Thursday last, 88s. 
per quarter ; Barley, 33s.; Beans, 40s. It has rained neéarly, or 
quite forty days, before the memorable St Swithiu’s day: How ma.- 
py it will rain afterward, time will best determine. 

The Wheat is looking in gencral very well: However, we shall 
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have a very backward harvest. A great deal in our vicinity is beate® 
down by the late rains. 17th July. 
Quarterly Report for the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Ir does not appear that much benefit has hitherto resulted to the 
grower of grain, from the late amendment of the Corn-Laws.— 
‘The lowness of the price, with the warehousing clause, are effec- 
tual bars to the farmer’s encouragement ; for even if grain, Wheat 
in particular, should, before harvest, rise so high as to allow of im- 
portation, the consequences in the ensuing winter may be more 
distressing than ever. Wheat now appears to be in very few hands 
hereabouts; and the harvest of this year will probably be late, what- 
ever the crops may be. 

The growing Wheats have much improved their looks during the 
Jast three weeks, and hold out a promise of fair produce; yet many 
are thin of plants. Barley, Gats, and Beans, Peas, &c. are promising 
also; so that without any influx of foreign grain, the grower here 
may look to another glut in the markets before Christmas, should 
the season for ingathering prove favourable. Best Wheat is at 10s. ; 
Oats, 3s. 6d.; Beans, 5s. Gd. per bushel of Winchester. 

Irom the extreme depression cf every species of industry and trade 
throughout the country, every kind of agricultural produce seems to 
be on the decline. Cattle and Sheep, both fat and lean, are with 
great difficulty turned into meney at any price. Horses of all sorts 
a complete drug; and the vast influx of Swine from Ireland, has 
rendered the rearing of these useful and generally profitable animals 
nearly superfuous, even on farms well calculated for the purpose. 

‘The best Beef and Mutton, Lamb and Veal, are about 7d. per lib., 
and but little sold. 

Many farms remain on hand, and many more are returning on the 
hands of the owners, after having satisfied the new experimenter that 
corn farming is a most miserably bad trade. Dairy farms seem the 
most likely to be occupied with any fair prospect of success. 

Most of the T'urnips are sown, and coming up well; much of the 
Swedish sort are now cultivated. Summer fallows are in a back- 
ward state, from the wetness of the summer; and the Hay season is 
much retarded from the same cause. The crops of Clover and Grass, 
&c. are not to be complained of, being about a fair average of growth, 
which,is more than was probable in the spring. The price of Wool 
is lowering. —16. July. 

Letter from Glamorganshire, 19th July. 

Since I wrote you last, we have had a continuance of cold wea- 
ther: Except two or three days in the month of June, it has not been 
like summer. Although we have had but little sun, we had no 
great rains till within the last fortnight; from that time it has been 
a continuance of wet, and the Hay (of which there is a great deal 
down) is suffering very much. Indeed, if this weather continues 
much longer, a great part of the Clover Hay must be rotted. The 
crop of Hay is net great, but it will prove a medium one, if it can 
be got together. There is no want of hands, as many are at present 
out of employ. Our crops of Corn, as far as I have seen, will be 
very light. A great part of the Wheat is only now shooting into 
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ear; and what is out has had a most unfavourable time to bloom, 
and, I much fear, will not fill well. Barley and Outs will be very 
light crops. Peas and Beans look better, and have the appearance 
of full crops; but the harvest must be a very late one. Unless 
there be a great change, it must be the end of August before the 
Corn can be ready. Our Corn markets took a sudden start about 
six weeks ago; and one week Wheat rose from 20s. to 32s. for our 
bushel of 21 gallons, or 168 pounds; but the advance was too sud- 
den, and, since then, it has declined every week, and the best is not 
worth more than 27s. at present. Oats and Barley have also ad- 
vanced, but there are but very few farmers who have any corn to sell ; 
at the same time, our markets are supplied from some quarter. Store 
Cattle and Horses are nearly unsaleable, no one looking for them. 
Sheep and Lambs are better, though they have lowered lately in 
price. In short, no money can be made of Live Stock ; and Wool 
also sells very low, with few inquiring after it. ‘There is a good ap- 
pearance of a regular erep of Turnips, and there seems more than 
the usual quantity sown this season; and the drill system appears to 
increase. Potatoes look very well, and there is the promise of a fair 
crop of Apples, but the small fruit, such as Gooseberries, Cherries 
and Plums, have failed. The price of labour is lower, owing to the 
number of hands out of employ ; but our Poor-rates increase. Some 
gentlemen have ageeed to lower their rents, but they are those who 
have no leases; and I fear many have been too long in giving 
way, as the farmer’s stock is already gone; and there is no appear 


ance of any change for the better; every one complaining, but no 
one can find a remedy. The warrants are out, ordering the last half 
year of the Property-tax to be paid; but, after that is done, the lower 
class of farmers will find no relief, as I mentioned in a former letter. 


IRELAND. 
Agricultural Report for the Southern Baronies of the County of Lon- 
donderry, for July 1816. i 

Tuts has been a season of unexampled severity ; and is perhaps 
the latest as to vegetation ever remembered. The crop of Hay will 
consequently be light: the Oat crop but middling; but the Potatoes 
appear as well as at any period for many years back. 

The Flax crop also promises to be productive. But the little 
Wheat sown here is not so forward. 

The late rains which relieved our corn crops, &c. have been very 
injurious to the turf, which was not cut so early as usual, on ac- 
count of the hurry occasioned by the bad weather in the beginning 
of spring. 

Old Potatoes have been plentiful and cheap since Christmas; and 
the Meal (with the exception of a rise for a short time, on account 
of the report of a famine in France) equally low in price—circum- 
stances peculiarly favourable, at a juncture when money has almost 
entirely disappeared from us, and when several thousands of people 
were, by the disbanding of the militia and other corps, thrown upor 
the country without their usual resources for subsistence. 
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The linen trade is, however, reviving ; and though it be but slow. 
ly, holds forth hopes, in this province, which cannot be entertained 
in other parts of Ireland. In the mean time, the landholders and 
clergy are, generally speaking, moderate in their demands of rent 
and tythe, and lenient in enforcing the payment of them. 


APPENDIX TO FIRST BRANCH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Plan for preserving Grain, in a wholesome Condition, for a course of 
Years. 


Sir,—Tue following project offers important advantages, to be obs 
tained by means so simple, as perhaps not to be wholly undeserving 
a place in your Work. The writer is far from supposing the scheme 
faultless. Indeed, a place in your pages is solicited, for the ex- 
press purpose of inducing your correspondents to point out defects, 
and to confer emendations. Since national benefits, of incalculable 
magnitude, may result from discovering a cheap and effectual me- 
thod for fixing the nutritive properties of com, every fact or sug- 
gestion that can elucidate the subject, should be communicated to 
the Board of Agriculture, and by all possible channels to the public. 

The farmers who bring corn to market, must have houses for its 
reception ; therefore, the sole expense for conducting simple opera- 
tions that may preserve the fruits of their toil, will consist in plat- 
forms, furnished with an edge, half a foot in depth, to hinder the 
grain from running over; troughs, with handles, for carrying it; 
and chests of coarse stout timber, for its last receptacle. ; 

A storehouse, formerly in use, will be infested with vermin ; but 
repeated fumigations, washings with quicklime, and duly ventilat- 
ing, may fit it for our purpose. The platforms must be placed so 
far from the walls, that rats or mice shall not be able to spring up- 
on them; and to prevent those invaders from making their way off 
the joists of the house, each platform should have a shelter, pro- 
jecting beyond its extent, yet so high as not to intercept the undv- 
lations of air. ‘The platforms to be made of open seasoned Jath, so 
close as to retain the corn, yet so far asunder, that, while cooling, it 
may be pervaded by every breeze agitating the atmosphere. To 
guard against the ascent of vermin, each pillar supporting the plat- 
forms should recede a foot and a half within the frames; for rats 
and mice cannot creep with their backs downwards in a horizontal 
position. The pillars must be at Jeast two feet in-height from the 
ground ; and should the granary be too contracted to admit the 
number of platforms required, they may be arranged in tiers over 
one another, with the space of a foot between each. The same pil- 
lars may run up the whole way, and also support the shelter in- 
tended to exclude rats and mice. The grain may pour through all 
the valves or trap-doors in the bottom of the platforms, by which 
the grain is to be conveyed to the troughs. The chests must be of 
well seasoned, massive, undressed boards, firmly grooved together, 
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with lids of the same durable material and construction; which 
lids ought to have a smaller opening for receiving the stores, and 
an aperture low in front, for drawing them out. The chests should 
be raised upon feet, to guard against damp ; and all seams and su- 
' perfices, internal or external, must be smoothly plastered with lime, 
allowing due time for thoroughly seasoning, before being employed. 
The principal cover should be moveable, for convenience in cleans- 
ing the interior when emptied; and several chests may be more ad- 
viseable than one of vast capacity, as a demand for grain may oc- 
cur at distinct periods. The cost of all the above mentioned appa- 
ratus must ‘be moderate ; the greater part will endure for a century ; 
and an equable market, with the value of produce saved from ver- 
min depredators, cannot fail soon to reimburse the advance. 

We shall suppose the corn ready to take from the stabble. The 
invention of thrashing machines, affords ample facilities for laying 
it up in the best state for preservation ; and, when dressed, it should 
be immediately, though very gradually, dried upon a kiln that has 
undergone a thorough purgation, as already directed for the grana- 
ry. The moisture and fiery particles being exhaled by artificial 
heat, the grain is to be thinly spread upon the platforms; and re- 
peatedly, at intervals, every day, run through the trap-doors into the 
scrupulously clean troughs, returning it many times, to expedite the 
hardening and cooling processes. When perfectly cold, let it be 
removed to the chests; which, filled to the brim, and the small lid 
on the top shut in, must have all crevices plastered with lime. 
When the.utensils are in request for an ensuing crop, they must 
be all purified, as recommended above. The chests should have 
a superficial coat of new plaster ; but all in full time to be per- 
fectly seasoned. 

The attempt to preserve grain in a wholesome condition for a long 
period, has succeeded on the Continent of Europe, and in tropical 
regions ; and our climate is less liable to putrefaction. Wheat stor- 
ed at Metz, A. D. 1570, made palateable bread in 1707; and an- 
other hoard, deposited 110 years in the Castle of Sedan, when bak- 
ed into loaves, gave satisfaction to the French Court. The Wheat 
was prepared for laying up by crisping on a kiln, cooling on an airy 
floor, and then gathered into ridges, six feet in depth ; had unslacked 
lime sifted over it, which, sprinkled with water, speedily formed an 
impervious crust. Chests plastered with lime,. offer better security 
for the. contents, occupy less room, and create less trouble to the 
farmer. 

To the north of Sennaar, the surplus of each harvest is invariably 
stored, in case hostile neighbours may ravage the standing corn. 
The driest and most elevated ground is excavated for those grana- 
ries, and plastered with a mixture of cow-dung andclay. The grain 
instantly dressed off the field, is hardened in the sun ; and, the pits 
nearly filled, when covered with dry straw, are plastered on the sur- 
face, as at the bottom and sides, When the plaster dries, the sand 
er gravel taken out of the hollows, is spread over the granaries, 
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‘Temporary sheds are erected to exclude rain; and guards appointed 
to watch the subterranean treasures. 

A late publication, to be had of Messrs Constable & Co., contains 
many useful hints for agriculturists and their families ; showing how 
highly respectable is the character of an industrious, intelligent, up- 
right farmer, struggling manfully with adverse times. The work is 
entitled ‘ Popular Models ;’ and has been expressly adapted for the 
sons and daughters of Indastry. With a view towards contributing 
to calm the public mind, in the present distressing conjunctures, in. 
stances taken from real life are given, in the ‘Third Part, demonstrat. 
ing that disasters or privations call forth the noblest qualities in well 
regulated minds; and that efforts for self-earned independence, and 
intellectual pleasures, can afford much happiuess in the humblest 
sphere. Were such prepossessions universal, we should seldom hear 
of tumults, such as have lately disquieted some counties of England ; 
and were the accumulation of capital preferred to immediate indul- 
gencies, a temporary influx of wealth would ensure substantial and 
permanent enjoyments. Wisdom teaches to spare ourselves the risk 
of pain in relinquishing superfluities ; forbearance is less bitter than 
retrenchment ; and should unforeseen misfortune impair our finances, 
a timely reduction in our expenditure may avert utter insolvency. 
In the Popular Models these precepts are illustrated under various 
aspects. The simple lessons they inculcate may act as friendly mo- 
nitors to the prosperous, and soothers to the unhappy. May Britons 
unite to relieve the sufferers, and to take precautions against future 
evils! Were the preservation of grain established as an universal 
and efficient system in our country, work and wages could never be 
wanting to the lower orders, as farmers would be encouraged to ren- 
der every waste productive, and artisans must find employment, and 
cheap provisions. A casual suggestion has not unfrequently led to 
great effects ; and:I hope, Mr Editor, the insertion of this little Ex 
say in your valuable Miscellany, may give a stimulus to the powers 
of more; able writers. I have no sinister view. My only selfish 
feeling is a desire to alleviate infirmity and sorrow, by exertions to 
mitigate the woes of my fellow beings. Iam, Sir, Your, &c. 

18th July, 1816. P, M. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


& Draft and Description of a Hummelling Machine has been received, Our 
Correspondent shall hear from us about it before our next publication. 
The paper with the title of ** Dear Bread from Cheap Wheat, with the conse- 


quences, ”’ was too late, as well as the Strictures on the recent Alteration in the 
Distillery Laws. 


No. LXVIII. will be published on Monday the 11th November. 


J). Willison, printer, Edinburgh, 





